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Armistice Day -—- Lest We Forget 
In This Issue 
“¥ 


MISERY AND HUNGER IN POSTWAR GERMANY 
By William B. Lipphard 
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ORD OF GOD 
I THE ENGLISH OF TODAY! 








Of, 
Ne Word of God is, of course, unchanging; but the 
form and language in which it was written has changed 
according to the customs and needs of time and place. 
From stone tablets to papyrus scrolls, from hand- 
written volumes to compact printed books, its language 
has been Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, Latin and now prac- 
tically all the tongues of the world. 
Even its English translation has to be revised from 








time to time as English itself keeps changing with the 
generations. 

The REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT is the latest, authorized English 
revision of the New Testament prepared by noted Bibli- 
cal scholars of our day. Archaic words and phrases and 
ancient styles of printing have yielded to the best Eng- 


lish of our time and to the printing styles of present-day 
books. 





Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 


Also available, a descriptive booklet: 
“An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 







of the New Testament” — paper cover . . . 25¢ 
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v margin to margin 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
NOVEMBER 


ES Seon coe tiin fom ae 
'y advertisements. 
SS iS ebun enh te cababeians 


1. Who is George W. Car- 
penter? 

2. What was no respector of 
persons or institutions? 

3. How many men are still in 
military uniform? 

4. Who was assassinated on 
April 7, 1938 in Shanghai? 


5. What will occur in Atlantic 


City May 19-25, 1947? 

6. Who is missionary to the 
Crow Indians in Montana? 

7. For what have women a 
genius? 

8. Who made a visit to the 
United States in 1936? 

9. Where does R. Buell serve 
as American Consul? 


NOTE.—The current contest began with 
September and runs through June, 1946, 


_ and is open only to subscribers. 


10. Who is Clifford H. Jope? 

11. What has taken wings? 

12. Who said our moral posi- 
tion should be unimpeachable? 

13. What will be observed on 
November 10, 1946? 

14. Who is an expert on South 
African race problems? 

15. What chapel, destroyed in 
1786, is to be rebuilt? 

16. Who are ready to pay 
highest prices for potatoes? 

17. What was the former name 
of Spelman College? 

18. Who was pastor for 31 
years in Waco, Texas? 


Rules for 1946-1947 


7,OR correct answers to every — 
(180 bo gy in all issues, September to 
June inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile mis- 
sionary book or a year's subscription to 
MISSIONS will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until June 
ne all sent in Liga s n order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the 
numbers on iD which answers are found. 
nswers should be written briefly. Do not 
ropes’ the question. 
ere two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1947 to receive credit 
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In This Issue 


> Dana M. ABauas is Foreign Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society with administrative 
responsibility for Belgian Congo and 
Europe. 

> Epwin T. Dau.eerc is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
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N. Y., and President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

> Evmer A. Frivew is Foreign 
Secretary of the American Foreign 


Mission Society with administrative 
responsibility for the Far East. 

> Mary E. Kirsy, M. D., isa medical 
missionary of the Woman’s Foreign 
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HEN diplomatic meetings are held in secret, guards are 

stationed to keep out intruders. When peace conferences 
are public, no one is admitted without the necessary pass. But 
no military police or special guards can exclude from diplomatic 
conferences whether secret or public, the invisible presence of 
the sorrowing mothers of the world who cherish the memory of 
lives that were slaughtered in the ghastly sacrifice of war. While 
diplomats debate their differences and urge the selfish claims of 
nationalism, and while some talk guardedly and openly of new 
wars, this unrecognized presence looks upon them with eloquent 
silence. The mute figure typifies the motherhood of the world 
that gave up sons who died in battle, were drowned in the sea, 
rotted in prison camp, or languished in hospital ward, only to 
emerge as physically or mentally mutilated personalities. The 
figure personifies all mothers who have sorrowed and suffered 
because of men’s hatred, violence, and greed. Had the diplomats 
in the conferences of foreign ministers, or at the peace confer- 
ence, or in the Assembly of the United Nations, paused for a 
moment each day to become aware of that silent presence, they 
would have solved their problems with more realistic concern 
and the needs of humanity everywhere would have received 
priority over boundaries, trade agreements, reparations, air bases 
for future war, and revenge for the past.—Cuaruies A. WELLS. 
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Mission Board, in service in Assam 
since 1945. 

> Buiancue D. Deems is a member of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Board 
and the wife of Rev. C. Everard 
Deems, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of New Brunswick, N. J. 

> G. Meream. Lenox is Associate 
Director of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board and Vice- 
Chairman of the Council on Christian 


Social Progress. 


_» Eprra V. Mount (Mrs. Ira C.) is 


a member of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Board and of the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 

> Dryven L. PHELPs is a missionary 
in West China, in service since 1920. 


Triple Thanks 
For a Long Record 


The upward trend in subscrip- 
tions, temporarily interrupted in 
August because of subscriber va- 
cation absence, was resumed in 
September which produced 2,968 
subscriptions as compared with 
2,890 in September, 1945, a net 
gain of 78. 

The long uptrend that began in 
May, 1933, more than 18 years ago 
and which covered the depression 
years, the prewar period, and the 
tumultuous war era, has thus re- 
corded 149 months of subscription 
gains and only 12 months of losses. 

For this gratifying achievement 
three-fold credit is due, respec- 
tively, to (1), the faithful 3,000 
Club Managers in the churches, 
the finest corps of Volunteer work- 
ers in the denomination, (2), sub- 
scribers who showed their magazine 
loyalty by prompt subscription re- 
newals, and (3), the Committee 
on Misstons for its unfailing man- 
agerial support. 

November is the month of thanks- 
giving and Missions has indeed 
triple cause for giving thanks. You 
can show your own gratitude by 
giving earnest attention to an im- 
portant statement on page 549 and 
acting on its suggestion. 
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t L EK; J T E R os communist dictatorship. Nevertheless, as Russia, or that our foreign policy is 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag thanks continuously for Missions. comparable with hers. I cannot recall 
—Inella (Mrs. L. W.) ‘Emary, Elyria, that we ever attacked and conquered a 
Your editorial, “It Is Time to See Ohio. - weak country like Finland, or that we 
Ourselves as Others See Us,” would ever looted a conquered province like 
have been gratefully received a few Your editorial, “It Is High Time to Manchuria, or that we ever dominated 
days ago but I have just finished read- See Ourselves as Others See Us” seems _ by force a smaller and weaker-country 
ing the condensed version of W. C, toassume that we have the same faults as Russia is now doing in Poland. And 
Bullitt’s, Approach to the Soviet Union. 
Apparently there is something more @@@@@a@a@a@a@atat awa aaa awa a aa aa aa a a 
sinister in Russia that first meets the The Value of a Great Impact 
eye or ear. I feel sure our foreign diplo- The CHARLES A. WELLS Conf on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
T mats recognise it. So perhaps being in- 152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


formed in so urgent a manner as former 

peers’ = litt 1 d “The YMCA, in conjunction with the churches of this city, has been proud 
Ambassador Bulli ays down, we to present the Wells programs to our community. A great impact has been 
would do well to stand by and be pre- made . . . great good has been done.” 

pared to guard what precious freedom — Dan Glover, Secretary YMCA, Asheville, N. C. 
we now share with Britain and other ¢4rews as he speaks Write for further information All engagements planned well in adoance 
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THE COLLEGE LABORATORY 


LONG AGO Thomas Carlyle voiced a conviction that is appreciated on every college campus throughout the 
world. “The true university of these days,” said the great English essayist, “is a collection of books.” 

The Franklin College Library, a building of real beauty, is the laboratory for the whole college. On its shelves 
are many thousands of books. During the college year its reading tables are crowded. Students continually come 
and go with books. Here they learn the meaning of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s familiar lines, 


a 4 The love of learning, the 


rae] sequestered nooks, 





And all the sweet seren- 


ity of books. 


US 


FR 


THE LIBRARY 
ON THE 
CAMPUS OF 
FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE 





Sometimes the library is used for social occasions. Within its walls is usually 
held the annual fall party for the freshman class. If you come to Franklin College 
you will greatly enjoy your opportunities to make good use of this library 


Weke to Presiden William Gear Spee LD. FRANKLIN COLLEGE ‘woans 
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it seems to me that I read somewhere _ to liberate an oppressed people, which 
that we once went to war with Spain we did, and then gave them their lib- 


















THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
is now training this young lady and others 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 

— Pastor’s Assistant 

— Director of Christian Education 


— Home or Foreign Missionary 
— Christian Social § Service Worker 
15 Scholarships Student Aid Available 


Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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ANA \'WERE BAPTIZED BY ADONIRAM 
wm U0SON, IS THE 87-YEAR OLD 
PASTOR OF THE BURMESE BAPTIST 
CHURCH IN MOULMEIN. WHILE LEADING 
WIS PEOPLE IN THE RESTORATION OF FHEIR ONCE BEAUTIFUL 
CHURCH HE GAVE MISSIONARY HELEN HUNT /00 RUPEES 
"JO BE USED FOR OTHER CHRISTIANS /N GREATER NFED 
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AT THE BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL, 

NELLORE, SOUTH INDIA, CAP THEIR TRAINING BY 
MAKING AN ARDUOUS EVANGEA/STIC FIELD TRIP. THIS 
YEAR THE GROUP MADE A MONTHS TOUR OF /80 VILLAGES 
WELD 288 MEETINGS AND ADDRESSED 5200 ADULTS 
AND 1,404 JUVENILE LISTENERS. 
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erty. I have not heard of Russia’s giv- 
ing liberty to Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. We are feeding Europe, but 
with no political strings attached. 
Russia is out to communize the world 
and that is a legitimate aim. We are 
out to democratize the world. The 
difference is in method. She uses force 
and underground methods. We try by 
persuasion. Of course we want to get 
along with Russia.and we will if we do 
not follow the policy of appeasement 
that paved the way for the Second 
World War. Our own record is not spot- 
less; but compared to that of Ger- 
many, Russia, and even Britain, it is 
pretty clean. Nevertheless, I like your 
forthright, hardhitting editorials even 
when I do not agree with them. 
—Henry W. Munger, Lithia, Mass. 
= 

Your editorial, “It Is High Time to 
See Ourselves as Others See Us,” is a 
masterpiece. I have had it mimeo- 
graphed for private distribution. Keep 
up the good work.—Mrs. J. H. Husk, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

| 


Shortly after I read your editorial 
chiding people in Michigan and neigh- 
boring states regarding their race dis- 
crimination toward Mexican agricul- 
tural laborers the pastor of the Mexican 
Baptist Church in Detroit was in my 
home a guest and I talked with him 
about it. He said the trouble lay with 
the beet sugar employers and not the 
people in the communities where the 
Mexicans worked. And this trouble 
would have happened with any other 
group, black, white, native, or foreign. 
The Mexicans were deprived of their 
wages on various pretexts and were 
stranded to such an extent that the 


Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 
States Canada 
$1.25 $1.50 
1.00 1.25 . 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
“h or Express 
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simply to MIssIoNns. 
Btls, 
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coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
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Sometimes a su ber who has already re- 
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having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed 
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BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 

The Baptist Divinity House cul- 

tivates an intelligent sense of 

denominational responsibility in an 

ecumenical environment. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Dean, Baptist Divinity House, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





Mexican Baptist Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church had to be- 
come lodging places for these displaced 
people. It was not a case of race dis- 
crimination in the way your editorial 
employed for we really are very nice 
people in Michigan. But the manner in 
which the beet sugar employers treated 
the Mexicans is a different chapter that 
should be given publicity so that the 
evils may be corrected. But the indus- 
try is a powerful clique and such pub- 
licity might result in unpleasant reper- 
cussions.—Grace M. Brown, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Berkeleyans Face the Orient 





HAROLD KUHLMAN 
These graduates of Berkeley were among the 400 missionaries who sailed in October for 
Kingdom Service in the Philippines under the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Unparalleled opportunities for missionary training 
are offered at Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 
For information write to: PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, Ph.D. 
2606 Dwigh! Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EUGENE BJORK 








Two weeks ago my husband and I 
read together from the last issue of 
Missions and he said what he had said 
many times, “‘ Why don’t you write the 
Editor and tell him of our appreciation 
of this magazine?”’ During that entire 
evening he read Missions and it 
proved to be the last reading he did on 
earth, for the next afternoon he an- 


swered the final summons that comes 
to all of us. Complying with his sugges- 
tion now seems like a command and so 
I obey. We have admired Missions’ 
fearlessness and have always looked to 
Missions to set us right on many sub- 


jects. I am sure that if such things are _ 


talked about in heaven my husband 
has added a star to your crown. We 











My dear friend: 


Had you been present at our first chapel service 
of the present semester and heard the opening, vig- 
orous hymn —‘“‘Awake My Soul; Stretch Every 
Nerve’*— you would have said that you'd never 
come upon a more enthusiastic group of young, 
Prospective evangelists! Seventy-two of the men are 
former members of our victorious Armed Forces; of 
the women, here to study Christian Education, 
Missions, and Sacred Music, several are attending 
Eastern with their husbands. 

Time will pass quickly and soon these students, 
trained in the fundamental doctrine, will go forth to 
relieve or to aid beleaguered pastors or missionaries. 
Some graduates will preach the gospel in a place 
never before blessed with a Baptist witness. This 
calling” to the ministry is a divine appointment 
and the “harvest is great”’ and the “‘fields are ripe.” 
Yet Eastern cannot supply the volume of requests for 
its graduates. Eastern cannot because, with a 600% 
increase in enrolment, the Seminary facilities are 
over-taxed and scores were turned away this Fall. 

We pray that “‘the Lord of the harvest”’ through 
our Anniversary Campaign will provide our des- 
perately urgent structural and academic needs, so 
that the harvest may be gathered and none of God's 
men shall be turned away. 


Brethren, pray with us and for us. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Gordon Palmer 


PRESIDENT 
The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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have liked your editorials, your book 
reviews, your news of missionary activi- 
ties, and the rich array of articles you 
have given us from month to month. 
Missions is tops among religious pub- 
lications. So I thank you for all the 
good things you have given us.—Edna 
Gieseke, Trenton, Il. 

Many times I have been on the 
point of writing strong commenda- 
tion for your brave and intelligent 
editorials. From the time when I 
regularly took care of publications as 
a Library staff worker in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Libraries, on through 
experiences in China, and again in 
the U. S. A., I have enjoyed Mis- 
stons. Now hospitalized for awhile, I 
am rereading some of the back num- 
bers and I find they treat of subjects 
that are even today still ahead of 
the thinking of some who do not read 
Misstons.—Rev. Walter L. Runyan, 
Whittier, Cal. 


I have been a reader of Missions 
for many years. As I write this note, 
I have before me the issue of June, 
1929, with its report of the Denver 
Convention. You were then Associate 
Editor and now you are Editor. Your 
editorials suit me fine. You and I 
look at things in the same light. I 
hope we Baptists can have the Christ- 
like spirit to help this old world and 
its problems.—Mrs. Mary Tipton, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


peeseee Discarded Envelo ae 
postage-stamps or 
MONGOLIA. Have you any he you can 
a keen collector? Cash or exchange basis 
mpt replies assured. Please submit to: — 


G. 8. RUSSELL 
P.O. Box 467, Auckland, New Zealand 

















YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the missionary 
and educational content of this issue. So would a friend 
or relative who is not familiar with the 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Address MISSIONS 
142 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The ORIGINAL Cathedral Films 


Christmas Story 


now available in 35mm Filmstrips. 


Set No. 1 Set No. 2 Set No. 3 
“The Christmas “The Child of Bethlehem” “Christmas Carols” 
Story” “The Three Wise Men” Six of your favorite Christ- 


Beautifully photographed 
reproductions in full color 
KODACHROME. This white. 
35mm filmstrip contains 
27 single frames and is 
sent postpaid, with man- 


WER isso ccan $7.50 postpaid for 


“The Boyhood of Jesus” 
Three filmstrips in black and 
Approximately 100 
single frames on these three 
filmstrips. Each frame tells it’s 
story in word and picture. Sent 
cancun $7.50 


mas Carols reproduced 
- on 35mm filmstrip. The 
never - to - be - forgotten 
words are reproduced 
ever a pictorial back- 
ground of The Nativity. 
Sent postpaid .. .$2.00 


You can now obtain for your holiday programs, The Christmas Story 
in either full color or black and white on 35mm filmstrips. 





Send for descriptive folder and order now from your de inational 
supply house, or send check, money order or C.O.D. to Dept. M. 





Cathedral “Films 6404 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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Let your church tower pour 
out the ever glorious songs 
of The Saviour’s birth 
through the rich, golden 
voice of Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells. Here is the in- 
strument best fitted to trans- 
late the songs of the ages into 
songs in the air, with tones of 
purest beauty. 


You, may have the joyous 
voice of Carillonic Bells in 
our church this Christmas. 
o season could be more i 4 
propriate than this, to d 
cate a memorial that pro- 
claims joy and peace to heart 
and home. Early inquiry is 
necessary if installation by 
Christmas is desired. 


ly 
BELLS 


ADD Expr 
ES 


For information address Dept. M-4 


» Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, | 





SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ABOVE: 1735 Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
BELOW: 108 Gold Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Used Clothing 
Shoes 

Bedding 
Linens 
Powdered Milk 
Canned Meat 
Canned Fish 











ABOVE: 236 Beacon Seatiee,4 acon 16, Mass. 


evened tanner WINTER IS COMING and hundreds of - 
thousands of our fellowmen suffer for lack 


of food and clothing. 


Collecting Centers besides those pictured: 
Modesto, California 

101 Pine St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

2247 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 4, Wash. 
7110 Compton Av., Los Angeles 1, Cal. 
1145 S. 10th St., Richmond, Cal. 

21-21 44th Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Ey 2 Aftermath of the Whar 


Mown down in the bloody swath 
of the battle’s aftermath. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


BELOW: A cartoon by Rube Goldberg, reproduced by courtesy of The New 
York Sun. It is entitled Family Portrait. Not only do disease, greed, ruin, 
hatred, and famine accompany war, but they remain for years afterwards 


RIGHT: A Czechoslovak 
youth whose ragged 
clothing and emaciated 
condition speak elo- 
quently of the meaning of 
malnutrition, famine, . 

ruin, and disease as the 

aftermath of World War II for millions of men, women, and 
children in Europe and in Asia. 











LEFT: Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World War I in Arlington 

Memorial Cemetery. A Senate Committee proposes that the bodies 

of two dead unknown soldiers from World War II shall be brought 
home to join him 
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Broken Promises and No Peace 







IS the 2nd Armistice Day since World 
BA. II and the 28th since World War I. 
What an appropriate name for a world 
holiday! World War I was followed not by 
peace but only by an armistice. World War II 
seems destined likewise. ‘“‘The Paris Peace Con- 
ference is an open discord openly arrived at,” 
said Rabbi Israel Goldstein in his Jewish New 
Year sermon. “Barely beginning to dig them- 
selves out of the ruins of World War II, men 
are already trembling in the shadow of World 
War III.” Who dares say humanity now has 
peace? “Peace is not the absence of war” said 
Herbert Agar, “but the presence of justice.” 
Today’s peace, so feverishly sought, is being 
based on broken promises, unjust boundary 
lines, military bases, scrambles for the spoils of 
war, abandonment of alleged war ideals, and a 
repudiation of the noble idea of one world. 
Forgotten is the Atlantic Charter but not its 
sorry climax of disillusionment when President 
Roosevelt confessed that neither he nor Prime 
Minister Churchill had ever formally signed it. 
Nowhere in existence is an original document 
known as the Atlantic Charter! Having achieved 
its grand design of soothing the humble, com- 
mon people of the world into sacrificial support 
of the war, its scribbled scraps of paper and its 
noble points are now discarded. Who recalls the 
famous Four Freedoms? For millions of people, 
freedom from want and fear are but mirages 
that cruelly accentuate their postwar insecurity. 
Korea’s independence, Iceland’s evacuation, a 
Jewish home in Palestine, the Potsdam agree- 
ment to transfer Germans from Czechoslovakia 
and from German territory unjustly handed to 
Russia and Poland, in a decent and humane 
manner instead of by the barbarous expulsions 


that actually took place, President Roosevelt’s 
assurance that “in victory we shall not seek 
vengeance but the establishment of an inter- 
national order ruled by the spirit of Christ,” 
and Mr. Churchill’s pledge, “there shall be no 
dictated peace! We have no desire to humiliate, 
crush, or defeat the German people”—all these 
and more are the broken promises of the war. 
Today Germany as an international slum and a 
continental poorhouse will eventually drag all 
Europe into misery and despair. Broken prom- 
ises, repudiated war ideals, crass injustice, can 
never be foundations for a new world order and 
an enduring peace. 

In a Dartmouth College sermon Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell spoke harsh but meaningful words, 

No country seeks to make a Christian peace. We 
are in for a peace of expediency. That may be the 
best peace we can get, since all the nations are pagan. 
At least we ought tobe honest and admit that this 
is contrary to the will of Christ. Will the churches 
say this bravely and honestly? I regret to admit that 
this is exceedingly unlikely. 

Is there not enough moral power in the Chris- 
tian churches to persuade the peacemakers to 
apply justice and not vengeance, principles and 
not compromises, respect for human rights and 
not vicious power politics, and thus build a 
moral world order instead of pagan global an- 
archy? “Except in a moral regeneration of our 
world there is no hope for us,” said General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to a group of preachers, 
“‘and we are all going to disappear some day in 
the dust of an atomic bomb explosion.” It was 
not a preacher nor an Old Testament prophet 
who said that, but a militarist! 

It is a fitting text to remember amid the an- 
nual eeremonial hypocrisy of Armistice Day. 
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Map of Exrope showing the surviving Jewish population in each country. Reproduced by courtesy 
_ of “The New York Times.” See editorial “The Terrible Fate of the Jew”, on opposite page 


What the Archbishop Said 
Merits Northern Baptist Approval 


CE AGAIN American newspaper deference to 

the Roman Catholic Church was evidenced in 
the contrastingly meagre publicity given the Ameri- 
can visit in September of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 98th successor of St. Augustine in the long line 
of British archbishops. Not only is he the world’s 
highest ranking Protestant ecclesiastic, but he out- 
ranks every Roman Catholic prelate except the Pope 
himself. In New York he addressed a distinguished 
gathering of Protestant bishops, preachers, laymen 
and women. On the following morning The New York 
Times on an inside page gave his visit and his address 
half a column while The New York Herald Tribune, 
also on an inside page, gave the occasion eight inches 
of space. Throughout the United States the daily 
press probably ignored his visit entirely or at most 
gave it a few lines. Had a visiting Roman Catholic 
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cardinal or archbishop arrived in New York he would 
have been greeted by such a fanfare of publicity as 
to have featured the front page in every New York 
City newspaper while the national press coverage 
would have been immense. 

At his New York meeting the Archbishop spoke on 
the World Council of Churches which he maintained 
cannot discharge the functions of a church, cannot 
speak for any church or denomination officially, can 
neither be church union itself nor negotiate for any 
churches for union, and can represent total Christen- 
dom only partially, because the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Orthodox Church in Russia, and several 
other denominations, as for éxample, Southern Bap- 
tists, are not members of the World Council. Such 
limitations, however, do .not minimize what the 
Council can and should do. Its mere existence has 
immense value in that it is the organ of Christian 
expression to the pagan world around it. The World 
Council is the sensitive point of the Christian con- 
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science applicable to the social, economic, political, 
and moral problems of the world. As such it always 
will be a little ahead of the conscience of any single 
denomination or church. “And the weight which 
any utterance of the World Council of Churches will 
receive,” said the Archbishop in conclusion, “will 
depend on the merits of the utterance.” Except for an 
occasional disgressionary reference to the cherished 
Anglican doctrine of apostolic succession, all that 
the Archbishop said on this significant occasion 
would have been heartily approved at a Northern 
. Baptist Convention. 


The Terrible Fate of the Jew 
After Twelve Years of Anti-Semitism 


HE REPORT of the Anglo-American Committee 

of Inquiry on Palestine and the Problem of the 
Jew, reveals the drastic decline in Jewish population 
in the countries of Europe. As shown in the table 
below and on the accompanying map, only five coun- 
tries report an increase in Jewish population between 
the years 1939 and 1946, one reports no change, and 
17 report a decline. 


The decline in the Jewish population of Europe 
after six years of war thus reaches the staggering 
total of 5,719,100. Only a small fraction of these Jews 
migrated to Palestine or to the United States or other 
asylum countries to which the Jews sought to flee 
during the years of heartless Nazi antisemitism, which 
now seems to be infecting other European countries, 
notably Poland. Moreover, several hundred thousand 
Jews were “liquidated” in Germany during the six 
years of Naziism (1938-1939) before the war. The 
statistics thus confirm the terrible indictment against 
Naziism that during the 12 years from 1988-1945 
more than 6,000,000 European Jews were annihilated 
in the most gigantic mass murder in history. 


A Magnificent Five-Year Record 
of Relief to the People of China 


HE five-year report of United China Relief 

covering the first five years of its operations 
(1941-1945) presents an amazing achievement in the 
relief of human suffering. More than $40,000,000 was 
contributed by the American people and transmitted 
to China. This generosity furnished food, shelter, and 
clothing to more than 4,000,000 refugees and medical 
care to 163,514 children. Through subsidies to col- 


Jewish JEWISH DECREASE leges 309,676 students continued their education in 
ten ll P pelag  o P ia BS, EN spite of war and economic upheaval. Modest cash 
grants were made to 592,276 individuals engaged in 
Great Brrrarn = 340,000 += 350,000 = (ine.) 10,000 necessary agricultural and industrial work. More 
PORTUGAL 3,500 4,000 — (inc:) 500 ~— than 3,000,000 civilians received medical care. Sur- 
SPAIN 4,500 4,500 —— gery, medical care, and hospitalization of Chinese 
FRANCE $20,000 180,000 140,000 soldiers totalled more than 13,000,000 treatments. 
al — peed 4,000 From this gigantic philanthropic effort in all more 
SwiTZERLAND 25,000 28,500 (ine.) 3,500 . : : ys 
Sessa 90.000 38.000 57.000 than 22,000,000 Chinese people received direct aid in 
Sinem 75,000 10,000 65,000 one form or another. These impressive statistics have 
ALBANIA 200 300 ine.) 100 built another immense reservoir of good will, to re- 
Yucosbavia 75,000 11,000 64,000 peat a phrase first used in 1943 by the late Wendell C. 
BULGARIA 50,000 45,000 5,000 Willkie on his return from China. (See “ American 
Rumania 850,000 $35,000 515,000 Foreign Missionaries and American Good Will,” 
HunGaRY 400,000 200,000 200,000 Mussions, September, 1943, pages 394-397.) In spite 
AUSTRIA 60,000 15,000 45,000 — of the current upheaval in China and the long, hard 
CzmcHosLovaKiA 315,000 65,000 260,000 —_—_ road to stability and peace that lies ahead, this adven- 
HouLanp 150,000 $0,000 120,000 ture in philanthropy will promote and help make 
DENMARK 7,000 5,500 1,500 . . ‘ . 
anette 2.000 1,000 1000 «More secure the continued friendly relations between 
aisitain 7,500 19,000 ine.) 11,800 the people of China and the people of the United 
Dense 2,000 1,800 999 +«‘States. United China Relief recently changed its 
Guanany 215,000 94,000 121,000 | name to United Service to China thus indicating a 
PoLAND 3,351,000 80,000 3,271,000 change of emphasis from wartime relief projects to 
Russia 8,550,000 2,665,000 885,000 long-range efforts in postwar reconstruction. 
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Misery and Hunger in Postwar Germany 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





A typical scene of ghastly devastation in the cities of Germany 


6 BN THE lobby of the Strand Palaec 
sale Hotel in London stood a U. S. Army 
S233 Major. He had just arrived from Ger- 
many and was waiting for his room assignment. 
After my wanderings around England it seemed 
good to see a fellow American. So I introduced 
myself. When he learned that I was about to 
leave for Germany, a whimsical smile spread 
across his war hardened face, and he said, “ You 
can have Germany—all of it!” 

His cryptic comment did not fully register with 
me until in Paris some days later when I boarded 
the military train which the U.S. Army operates 
each night between Paris and Frankfurt. The 
U. S. War Department had authorized the 
State Department to validate my passport for 
Germany as a War Correspondent. With this 
credential and army travel orders in my posses- 
sion, I was privileged to travel on this train. 
I had visions of quick transit, a sleeping car 
berth, dining service and: all the accompani- 
ments of a high class train. Traveling with me 
was Dr. Edwin A. Bell, the Foreign Mission 





Board’s Special Representative for relief work ‘ 


in Europe. Upon arrival at the Paris railroad 
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Life and conditions in postwar Germany, as seen 
by the Editor, the second in a series of journal- 
istic reports, based on a summer visit to England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and Denmark. 





station my travel illusions were quickly shat- 
tered. The two sleeping cars on the train were 
already filled with high ranking army officers. 
Officers of lower ranks, privates, war corre- 
spondents, and U. S. civilians had no chance 
whatever for a berth. The eight ordinary 
coaches were old, delapidated, dirty, German 
railroad cars in dreadful state of disrepair. Win- 
dow panes had long since been smashed. Strips 
of thin board veneer covered the openings and 
shut out the light. Not a single pane of glass re- 
mained in the partitions between compart- 
ments. All night long my compartment was 
thus swept by chilling drafts. Seat arm rests, 
essential for support when sitting up all night, 
had likewise vanished, thus*adding to the dis- 
comfort. The human congestion was indescrib- 
able. Here the often quoted simile of the sardine 
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in his can lost all validity. It seemed as if on 
that particular night every American soldier on 
leave in Paris was returning to Germany. The 
narrow corridor floors. were filled with sleeping 
men wrapped up in army blankets. By morning 
the toilet rooms were in an unimaginable con- 
dition. Huddled up in the compartment seats 
were men, and here and there a young woman in 
army employ, who seemed blessed with the 
ability to sleep under any condition anywhere 
at any time. For me from 6:00 p.m. until 8:30 
A.M. it was a sleepless nightmare never to be 
forgotten. Judged by wartime standards the 
French cooked dinner of canned chicken, rice, 
bread, an apple and coffee, and the breakfast of 
an apple, bacon and eggs, bread and coffee were 
excellent, provided no questions were asked 
about kitchen cleanliness and limited dishwash- 
ing facilities for so enormous a crowd of hungry 
men. Thus I arrived in what had been the land 
of naziism. 

Germany is today a land of endless desolation 
and human misery. Of course hundreds of 
smaller towns and villages that had not been in 
the paths of the invading armies or had not been 
targets for bombing raids on war production 
factories, escaped destruction. In these towns 
life goes on as heretofore, except for lack of food 


and housing shortages, because these communi- 





LEFT: The war shattered St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church in Frankfurt. Note the 
suspended cross at the top of the tower. 
BELOW: Dr. Edwin A. Bell {center}, 
the pastor, and a young woman member 
on the site of the destroyed Baptist church 
in Stuttgart. RIGHT: The ruined Vic- 
toria Memorial Anglican Church in 
Frankfurt 


ties have had to absorb millions of German 
refugees, brutally expelled from Czechoslovakia, 
from German territory annexed by Poland, and 
from East Prussia now incorporated into Russia. 
By contrast, the great German cities, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Dresden, Cologne, Frank- 
furt, Nuremburg, Munich, Leipsic, Hanover, 
and every city in the Ruhr industrial district, 
are from 40% to 90% destroyed. Often as I wan- 
dered through such ruins, or drove through 
streets lined on both sides by demolished homes 
which stood as grim reminders of gory street 
fighting in which many Americans lost their 
lives, I was reminded of a striking sentence in a 
speech at the Federal Council meetings in Co- 
lumbus last March. (See Missions May, 1946, 
page 282.) “Those who have not seen the misery 
of Europe cannot imagine it; those who have 
seen it cannot describe it.”’ That is literally true. 
I could not imagine this desolation before I 
came to Germany. And now having seen it, I 
find it impossible to describe what I have seen. 
Immense piles of rubble, on top of which a 
year’s growth of grass and weeds now flourishes, 
still remain to be cleared away. Buried in those 
piles are said to be thousands of corpses of men, 
women and children, caught in air raids and un- 
able to get to shelters in time. No pictures, 
whether reproduced from professional news reels 
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or from amateur photographs like my own, can 
convey an adequate impression of the destruc- 
tion. Factories, office buildings, shops, apart- 
ment houses, family residences, schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, all were caught together in the 
titanic obliteration air raids that in single, bomb 
hits demolished acres of city blocks. 

Fantastic are some of these ruins. Here stood 
an apartment house. Now only one wall remains 
with a fifth floor projection where a bathtub 
hangs from its plumbing. Here was what had 
been a palatial home. Now everything is col- 
lapsed on the first room floor into.a huge mass of 
debris as high as the second floor. All that re- 
mains of Frankfurt’s historic St. Paul’s church 
is the tower. Suspended from the tower and up- 
side down is the cross. There it hangs, a menace 
to passersby in the street below instead of the 
symbol of salvation that it once had been. 
Passing before the ruins of what had been a 
four-family apartment house I noticed the four 


na 


All that remains of office building and printing plant 
of the German Baptist Publication Society in Kassel 
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mailboxes still affixed to the front doorframe. 
How strange that four mailboxes should have 
been spared. All else was a mass of rubble. In 
my notebook I copied the names of the occu- 
pants of that home, Launrer, Orantmr, Havs, 
HocuMEIsTeR. Again my imagination took 
wings. Where are these four families now? Did 
they survive the raid that destroyed their city? 
Or are they perchance still buried in the rubble 
that now covers the site of their home? Were 
there any children? Was it really a military 
necessity for the British to drop bombs on this 
residential area in which there was no war pro- 
duction factory? Was this justifiable retaliation 
for nazi efforts to destroy London and other 
English cities? Multiply these four family 
names on the mailboxes by millions of civilians 
and the second world war comes to be seen in 
its naked reality. It was not war. On both sides 
it was a damnably fiendish orgy of mass de- 
struction of civilian populations. Ironically 
enough, in this same residential area the British 
air raids demolished the beautiful Victoria Me- 
morial Anglican Church erected for the English 
speaking community under the patronage of 
King Edward VII while three blocks away the 


Jewish synagogue escaped unharmed. 


Although main thoroughfares and sidewalks 
have been cleared of debris, in many streets the 
rubble cleared away was simply piled up on top 
of the rubble inside the gutted buildings thus 
making the piles 20 or more feet high. In nu- 
merous cave-like cellar rooms, or temporarily 
patched up hovels among the ruins of their for- 
mer homes, now live uncounted multitudes of 
people. Yet even here some evidence of culture 
and interest in the finer things of life seems to 
have survived. In the paneless window of such 
a make-shift dwelling sat a German medita- 
tively smoking his pipe while from his radio I 
heard the music of a Beethoven symphony! 

To walk through these silent ruins by moon- 
light is an unforgettable and ghastly experience. 
The full moon was shining while I was in Ger- 
many. Late one night I wandered through the 
most desolate section of Frankfurt. Silhouetted 
against the moonlit sky stood these gaunt skele- 
tons of buildings, battered walls, glassless win- 
dow frames and doorless doorways. The huge 
piles of rubble cast eerie shadows across the nar- 
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row winding lanes that had once been wide 
avenues. You have often read the phrase, “ghost 
city.” Here it was, a grim, hideous, terrifying, 
reality. The moonlight shining through these 
deserted streets produced as weird a pictorial 
effect as I have ever seen. 

The bomb was respecter of neither persons nor 
institutions. Along with ‘other buildings, the 
churches of Germany suffered immense damage. 
More than 3,500 churches, parish halls, and 
parsonages were either destroyed or so severely 
damaged as to be beyond repair, while 5,000 
others were slightly damaged. The city of 
Nuremburg, for example, had not a single Pro- 
testant church building standing when the war 
ended. As in England, so in Germany, the Bap- 
tists lost many of their churches. According to 
Baptist World Alliance statistics there were 
275 Baptist churches in Germany in 1939. Fully 
half of them have been destroyed or so badly 
damaged as to be beyond repair. Moreover the 
churches located in what is now Russian and 
Polish territory are a total loss to the Baptist 
movement in Germany. Damaged church edi- 
fices, destroyed homes, disrupted congregations, 
and bombed parsonages present almost in- 
superable hardships for German Baptist pastors. 
Typical of their present plight is that of a Bap- 
tist pastor whose name I need not mention. He 
and his wife and several children live in a cellar 
in two makeshift rooms where all sleep and eat 
their inadequate rationed food, and where he 
must prepare his sermons, receive callers, and 
direct the affairs of his damaged church and its 
widely scattered congregation. Multiply that 
case by hundreds, yes thousands if you include 
the Lutheran pastors and others, and you have 
a picture of what it means today to be a minister 
of Jesus Christ in Germany. 

The destruction of churches in Germany 
greatly aggravated the problem of war and 
postwar relief. With church buildings gone, it 
was impossible for pastors to take care of the 
bombed out civilian populations and the incom- 
ing hordes of postwar refugees. Many of these 
with little children had trekked on foot for hun- 
dreds of miles from the Czech, Polish, or Rus- 
sian areas into Germany. Thousands travelled 
in freight or cattle cars with no toilet conven- 
iences whatsoever and no protection against cold 
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or rain except possibly layers of straw on the 
floors of the cars. To meet this crisis the Protes- 
tant churches early organized a nationwide 
relief agency known as HILFSWERKE. During the 
first year after the war this agency devoted 
more than 90% of its energy and resources to 
the basic human needs of food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical aid. 

Among the few historic churches of Germany 
still standing, although severely damaged, is 
the great Cathedral at Frankfurt, on the site of 
the palace of Charlemagne. More than 500 years 
old, its tower was visible for miles around. In the 
several bombing raids the tower and even the 
clock which still chimes the hours, escaped dam- 


caged, but the roof of the nave was badly dam- 


aged. In the base of the tower I discovered a 
small chapel appropriately and _ realistically 
named NOT KAPELLE, which means Chapel of 





The undamaged tower and a section of the shattered 
nave of the cathedral in Frankfurt 
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Need. With customary German methodical effi- 
ciency even in time of misery, two smaller sized 
pews had been placed in front for children. The 
other pews were for adults. For half an hour I 
sat there in silent meditation in a rear pew, 
while scores of Germans, woefully shabby in 
nondescript garments, hungry, emaciated with 
careworn and haggard faces, came in for brief 
periods of silent worship before the chapel altar. 
There were no homes in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. All around the cathedral was an ex- 
tensive area of desolation and rubble. These 
people must have come long distances to pray 
God to have pity in their distress and to give 
succor and strength. On that hot summer day 
this cool, quiet, restful, peaceful Chapel of Need 
seemed like an oasis of spiritual strength and 
sustenance in the midst of a vast desert of mis- 
ery and suffering. 

German destitution is apparent not only from 
the physical destruction amid which the people 
now live, but also from their food conditions. 
All are desperately hungry except the few who 
somehow have the means to patronize the black 
market. Last summer according to food statis- 
tics, the American people consumed about 
$,400 calories per person per day, the Danes, 
Swedes, and Swiss about 3,000, the English 
about 2,700, the French 2,200 while the Ger- 
mans in the Russian zone are down to 1,500 and 
in the American and British zones down to 
1,200 and 1,100 respectively. This autumn’s 
harvest has slightly raised the caloric level of the 
German diet. Such facts and statistics are mean- 
ingless in describing just what this means. One 
must become familiar with actual food con- 
sumption. Except on military trains and inter- 
national trains which originate in another coun- 
try, all dining cars have disappeared from 
German railways. In the Frankfurt station the 
famous MiTROPA Company, which has operated 
the prewar German dining cars and station res- 
taurants, offered a dinner consisting of only 
two sausage links and a few boiled potatoes. For 
this meal a 50-gram ration coupon was required. 
A less expensive meatless meal of boiled pota- 
toes, beets and lettuce called for a 15 gram ra- 
tion coupon. Bread was extra for both meals and 
required a 50-gram bread coupon. What Ger- 
mans eat today was made clear to me one eve- 
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ning in a conversation on a park bench with a 
German banker. For breakfast he had had one 
slice of bread and a cup of ersatz coffee, made of 
beet-roots and grain. At 10:30 in his office he 
was so hungry that he had eaten the remaining 
two slices of bread of his daily bread ration. At 
noon he had had a bowl of soup. For supper he 
had had three small potatoes and a small chunk 
of fish. The total caloric content of his entire 
day’s food was less than that of a typical 
American breakfast. ; 

Such food privations are particularly hard on 
the children. One forenoon I watched a score of 
German mothers come to a milk store and re- 
ceive their daily allotment of milk for the chil- 
dren. Each child under 6 years of age is entitled, 
when milk is available, to only half a pint per 
day. An American child is supposed to drink a 
full quart each day. The mothers had to bring 
their own containers, bottles, thermos flasks,-or 


. open pans. I visited a German home in which 


a little boy had just passed his 6th birthday. 
Promptly discontinued was his daily milk al- 
lotment. The poor fellow simply could not un- 
derstand why he no longer received his daily 
glass of milk. With unutterable pathos that 
mother told how she daily had to cook vast 
quantities of vegetables just then in abundant 
supply and ration free, and how her family of 
five ate them ravenously. Yet in spite of daily 





Measuring out milk with mathematical precision in 
accordance with milk rations in Germany 
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German war veterans now working for the United 
States Army in clearing away rubble left by air raids 


distended stomachs that could held no more 
vegetables, the family was continuously and 
everlastingly hungry. 

A diet of 1,200 and eventually 1,500 calories 
which the American zone aims to supply, is not 
sufficient. The world today is witnessing a vast 
laboratory dietetic experiment of 70,000,000 
German people slowly and relentlessly starving. 
This explains why German men are eager to 
work for the United States occupying forces. 
Many are employed as jeep drivers, as waiters 
in army operated hotels, and as laborers in 
clearing away rubble. I talked with a gang of 
men who were sorting out undamaged bricks 
from an immense pile of air raid debris. The 
bricks were carted away and used to pave the 
runways in an immense new air field. For this 
labor the men were paid 70 pfennige per hour or 
7 marks per day for a 10-hour day. For a six 
day week that totalled 42 marks or $4.20 at 
official rates of exchange. The chief inducement, 
however, for work was not the money but their 
noonday meal of a bowl of stew and a huge 
chunk of U.S. Army white bread. Thus the food 
these men did not consume at six noonday din- 
ners at home supplemented the meagre rations 
of their families. How dreadful it is to contem- 
plate that the food wasted in a single week in 
New York City or Chicago would probably feed 
the entire German nation for a month. 

One of the most painful experiences of my life 
was to sit in the dining car of the U. S. military 
train and to have it stop at the station in Bad 
Miinster just as I was eating dinner. On the op- 
posite platform a swarm of hungry and emaci- 


ated German people, men, and women, and 
children, silently and stoically watched me dine. 
Never have I eaten a meai with greater mental 
discomfort or more acute uneasiness of soul. As 
long as I live I shall never forget the haunting 
eyes of those people watching me eat my dinner. 
My feelings of discomfort were greatly accentu- 
ated when I looked out of the window and saw a 
score of women and children with pails and re- 
ceptacles of all kinds waiting for the dining car 
chef to throw out the garbage. 

The grim realism of today’s food problem in 
Germany is illustrated by the five types of food 
ration cards. The highest ration cards are as- 
signed to the heavy laborers, like coal miners, 
factory workers, etc., which entitle them to ap- 
proximately 1,800 calories per day. Second are 
the cards for the superior white collar classes, 
government civil: servants, professional classes, 
etc. Ordinary workers and the great mass of 
people who are supposed to receive 1,500 cal- 
ories are given the third card. Last summer they 
were.getting barely more than 1,200 calories. 
Fourth come the non-workers who with sardonic 
humor call their ration cards selbstmord karte— 
suicide cards. At the bottom of the list are the 
unemployables, the worn out, useless, shiftless 
human flotsam and jetsam of life whose ration 
card is known as begrabnisskarte—cemetery card. 
“‘Famine is a great power,” wrote Anne O’Hare 
McCormick in The New York Times. “It is the 
uninvited guest at every table where statesmen 
sit today. If they wait long enough, famine may 
preside at the peace table.” 

Life for the tobacco smoker is specially hard. 
I include this paragraph not to evoke sympathy 
for the German smoker but to report on condi- 
tions as I found them. Tobacco is scarce and 
severely rationed. Long queues stand in front of 
cigarette ‘stores like the nylon hunters in the 
United States. ‘We have very few cigars now,” 
said a German to me, “and those we do get are 
made mostly of paper. They burn like straw.” 
An immense black market flourishes in Ameri- 
can cigarettes which throughout Germany sell 
for 5 marks a piece and 10 marks in Berlin, the 
equivalent of $1 for one cigarette! Everywhere 
people who depend on tips for their living prefer 
cigarettes to cash. This insatiable craving for 
tobacco created a new employment for children. 
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One afternoon I was sitting on the terrace of a 
Red Cross Club for American soldiers. Half a 
dozen children were playing on the street. Sud- 
denly one of the soldiers threw his cigarette butt 
into the street. Instantly, like a flock of hawks, 
the children swooped down on that butt. The 
most alert boy retrieved the butt which he 
promptly placed in a box in his pants pocket. 
A momentary glimpse of the open box revealed 
a dozen or more previously retrieved butts in- 
side. The boy would take these home at night 
where his father would make fresh cigarettes 
from the salvaged tobacco to be sold on the 
black market, thereby producing a modest 
supplementary income for the family. 

Likewise evidencing German misery are the 
want advertising and exchange columns in the 
newspapers. I saw advertisements offering a 
piano for a bed, a radio for a baby carriage, a 
brief case for a man’s suit, a sofa for a carpet, a 
bicycle for two pairs of shoes for twins. Offered 
for sale were oil paintings, electric cookers, 
alarm clocks, fur coats, dictionaries, and desk 
lamps. Today’s civilization in Germany, if such 
it can be called, has no need of such items. 

Unfortunate are the people who must travel 
on German trains. Packed into the crowded 
compartments of old, ramshackle, 3rd_ class 
cars, hundreds of people must stand for hours 
in a congestion worse than the New York sub- 
way during the rush hours. Without drinking 
water or adequate toilet facilities, with window 
panes gone and the openings covered with board 
or exposed to the soot and the wind, people find 
long distance travel an excruciatingly dismal 
and miserable experience. And because of greatly 
reduced speed all distances now seem long. The 
famed prewar cleanliness and superior comfort 
of German railroad travel is but a memory. 

These conditions have disastrous effects on 
the rising generation on whom depends the hope 
of any future peaceloving and democratically 
reorganized Germany. There is an appalling 
increase in children’s ailments due to malnutri- 
tion while such diseases as rickets are widely 
prevalent. In some districts most of the babies 
born during the past year could not survive. 
Tuberculosis is mounting. So is its death rate 
which is expected to be 40% to 50% as com- 
pared with only 5% before the war. As late as 
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last April in a Berlin school 70% of the children 
showed symptoms of marked under-nourish- 
ment. Typical of many excuse letters from par- 
ents was the following: 

Please excuse Karin’s absence from school. It was 
impossible to send her to school because for four days 
we have had no bread in the house and no other food 
except a few potatoes—(signed) Emmy Kuhn. 

This constant deficiency in diet is producing 
a disease known as hunger oedema which shows 
itself in swelling of the ankles and legs and in 
ascites which means swelling of the stomach 
and body. The correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian reported in July that out of 934 hos- 
pital cases in Diisseldorf, 200 were oedema cases 
and that the Health Service of that British 
occupied area was getting 500 new cases each 
week. Body weight of the people is slowly and 
inexorably declining. Of 747 persons weighed at 
random by the medical service in the British 
zone, 657 recorded loss of weight. In the Amer- 
ican zone a combined U. S., British, and French 
Nutrition Committee, after an inspection and 
survey of health conditions in 10 cities where 
the committee studied health records and visited 
schools, factories, mines, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages, reported on September Ist that “famine 
oedema and vitamin deficiencies are more prev- 
alent than they were three months ago. Children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 are in the worst 
plight. Tuberculosis is increasing in all zones 
and the relationship of the lack of food to the 
increased incidence of tuberculosis requires no 
emphasis.” 

The health of the German people is thus 
slowly and relentless deteriorating. Alarming is 
the increase in illegitimate children and the 
prevalence of venereal disease. Many a woman, 
whose chastity under ordinary conditions would 
be inviolable and unpurchasable, is forced into 
a life of prostitution out of sheer economic 
necessity. It was horrible to be told by a veteran 
newspaper correspondent that a woman’s honor 
can be bought for a few bars of chocolate or a 
package of American cigarettes. How true it is 
that an American who has not seen this misery 
cannot imagine it and he who has seen it cannot 
adequately describe it. 

Prewar Germany was a large country. Today 
immense areas have been ruthlessly and un- 
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justly cut away and annexed by Russia and as- 
signed to Poland. The remaining reduced area 
of Germany must now absorb ‘the millions of 
people who lived in the annexed areas before the 
war and have trekked as refugees or have been 
brutally expelled from other lands like Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Rumania in sheer viola- 
tion of the Potsdam Agreement. President Tru- 
man, Marshall Stalin, Prime Minister Attlee, as 
well as Churchill, were in accord at Potsdam 
that transfers of populations shall be arranged 
“in a humane and orderly manner.” It will 
forever be a shameful, indelible stain on the 
record of the United States, Britain, Russia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia that this was not 


done in a decent and orderly and humane manner. 
Nothing can ever blot out that stain. Pages 
could be written of the indescribable barbari- 
ties, indecencies, and inhumanities perpetrated 
on immense populations in their treks on foot or 
in cattle cars into Germany. 

After thus having witnessed only an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the misery and hunger in Ger- 
many, I could now more realistically appreciate 
the meaning of the cryptic remark of the Amer- 
ican Army Major in the London hotel. “‘ You 
can have Germany—all of it!” 

NOTE.—The second article on Germany, and 


the third in this series on Europe, will appear in 
the December issue.—ED. 





Thanksaiving Dap 


Shall J Thank God for Bread? 
By FRANKLIN D. ELMER, JR. 


Shall I thank God 

For bread 

And for the safety 

Of the place I lay my head? 
In din of crashing worlds 
Shot through with screams of pain, 
I will do better, far, 

To thank my God 

That I am strong enough 
To share my bread, 

Alert enough to tell 

Those blinded by their woe 
That I still see a star! 
When hungry children 
Shake with fright, 

What can it mean to God 
That I am safe at night? 


MISSIONS 


Thanksgiving Day Scripture 


Now therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise 
thy glorious name . . . for all things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee.—I Chronicles 
29:13 

Giving thanks always for all things in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God.—Ephesians 5:20 


* 
@ Praper of Thanksgiving 


By GENERAL JONATHAN WAINWRIGAT 


TERNAL God, our Father, today we give Thee 
thanks for the things we take too often for granted, 
for freedom, for security of life, for food and shelter, 
and for the presence of loved ones. We thank Thee that 
people long denied these blessings have through sacrifice 
and pain once more attained them. 
We thank Thee that once again men may have hope, 
opportunity to work and plan for a better future, a new 
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chance to secure peace and an ampler life for them- 
selves and their children. 

We pray Thee to keep us humble in the day of vic- 
tory. Make us wise in the presence of great problems 
that now confront us. Make us strong and brave in the 
face of any danger that may threaten us. Make us sym- 
pathetic and generous as we face the appalling needs of 
our war-torn world. 

In gratitude for these many blessings and in grateful 
memory of those who paid the price of victory, we pray 
for Thy guidance as we dedicate ourselves to that cause 
of freedom and peace for which they gave their last 
whole measure of devotion. Lord of Hosts, be with us 


yet, lest we forget! Through Jesus Christ, our Lordy 


AMEN. 


Ss 
Thanksgiving Day Thoughts 


We should thank God from our hearts that now 
our energies can be diverted from the sorry business 
of destruction to the noble work of restoration. We 
have work to do that is far more inspiring and taxing 
than that of war. Our highest capacities are to be 
tested as never before. Let us give thanks but let us 
also pray for strength to meet our opportunities.— 


Advance 


Ever lurking on Thanksgiving Day is the peril of 
Phariseeism, of thanking God and being too well 
satisfied with ourselves. Counting our blessings with- 


out giving any account of ourselves to God confirms 
us in our selfishness. The rich fool did this. He had a 
full barn but an empty soul. There is also the peril of 
gratitude that is no more than a polite bow to God. 
We say grace and then are ungracious. We acknowl- 
edge God to be the Lord without much thought of 
doing what He tells us to do. Thanksgiving can be a 
creative experience in our souls, and in the soul of 
our nation; but it is well to remind ourselves that 
even thanksgiving is fraught with perils——Rocer T. 
Nook in The Christian Evangelist 
st 

With the blood of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can men saturating the soils of our world, with our 
government hospitals filled with the wrecked, 


maimed, and blinded, we dare not celebrate Thanks- 


giving Day as a holiday in the usual way. We cannot 
be content; we must not be satisfied with a day of 
feasting, of recreation, or of rioting and wantonness. 
There must be a devotion of self to the will, the 
leadership, the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
—The Christian Digest 


In these momentous days every round of the clock 
is a time for prayerful thanksgiving, public and pri- 
vate. It is good to be alive in one of the most stirring 
moments of the ages when a world is being reborn 
and we have the opportunity of establishing peace, 
justice and good will.—The Yonkers Herald Statesman 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(In this issue with special reference to Armistice Day) 


THE WISE MEN OF ALL COUNTRIES, and especially 
the physicists, are now consecrating themselves to 
devising new machines for human slaughter as far 
beyond the atomic bomb as the bomb is beyond brass 
knuckles. Such is the ennobling effect of patriotism 
upon science.—H. L. Mencken. 

% 

AMERICANS ARE WEARY OF WAR. There is not one 
scintilla of evidence that World War I or World War 
II, which cost the United States so much in life and 
treasure, served any beneficial purpose. We therefore 
want no more wars.—George E. Sokolsky. 

& 

ONE YEAR AFTER WorxLp Wank I the dominant note 
in the world was hope and confidence. One year after 
World War IT it is fear and frustration. — Herbert 
Hoover. 

ee 

Arter THE First Worip War [ sincerely believed 

that war had ended forever. Today I know that after 
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the Second World War we have nothing better than 
an armed truce. — George S. Messersmith. 
oe 
THE NECESSARY MORAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS 
for world peace does not yet exist even in the United 
States, and without this foundation peace is im- 
possible.-—Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 
% 
HOWEVER LAUDED AND YEARNED FOR, peace is 
only an interval of rest and recuperation between 
periods of fighting. —Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
he 
Wak WILL Go on until there is a change in the hu- 
man heart, and I see no sign of that.—Marshal Sir 
Arthur Travers Harris. 


+ 
Tue Unitrep States Topay is the greatest mili- 
taristic nation in the world, and one of the few threats 
to world peace.—General H. C. Holdridge. 
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The Church and the Global Significance of Africa 


By DANA M. ALBAUGH 





Delegates to the West African Mission Conference in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, in front of the abandoned army 
office and living quarters which furnished housing accommodations during their attendance 


4 OTEL accommodations today, whether 
3 in New York, or Chicago, or Paris, or 

= London, are at a premium. That is true 
even in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, in the 
heart of Africa. If the West African Mission 
Conference that met in Leopoldville July 13- 
24, 1946, had been dependent on local hotels, it 
could not have been held. Officers’ Mess, 
Nurses’ Quarters, Message Center, Company 
Headquarters — these and other signs remini- 
scent of wartime occupation were still in place 
when the delegates arrived. During the war a 
detachment of American Army troops had been 
stationed in Leopoldville and a United States 
medical unit was located alongside the beautiful 
Leopoldville City Hospital grounds with a view 
overlooking the heavy rapids in the Congo River 
and the hill from which Henry Stanley first 
gazed upon the 30-mile wide pool named in his 
honor. In this setting, amidst many grim re- 
minders of the tragedies of war, the churches at 
work in West Africa set themselves to consider 
the global significance of the missionary enter- 
prise. 

The conference sessions were held in army 
barracks of the conventional rough lumber and 











Concerned over the ominous international ten- 
sions in Europe and Asia, the thoughts of hu- 
manity have temporarily shifted away from 
Africa whose global significance for the future 

s remains large and momentous and 
whose strategic importance in the world Christian 
movement is reflected in this story of an eventful 
interdenominational missionary conference in 
Leopoldville, the capital city of Belgian Congo. 





tar paper type, with an additional tropical fea- 
ture of grass roofing to make them cooler. 
When the United States soldiers left, the bar- 
racks had been turned back to the local colonial 
government. Last January, needing lumber and 
supplies for the new Union Printing Press and 
Bookshop, Dr. George W. Carpenter, educa- 
tional secretary of the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil, negotiated for the privilege of demolishing 
the camp to use the second hand materials. But 
when no other conference accommodations 
could be found, Dr. Carpenter decided to keep 
the army buildings intact. 

This was only the beginning. How to restore 
sanitation and to secure the necessary sheets, 
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blankets, cots, dishes, food supplies and catering 
service in these days of shortages, was another 
problem. The local committee eventually found 
a local restaurateur, reluctant, but, finally 
willing to undertake the catering for so large a 
group. He had been an army cook! With the 
wholehearted cooperation of local business con- 
cerns and government officials, arrangements 
were finally completed. The dusty, barren roads 
that had once re-echoed the heavy footfalls of 
the military with full equipment, became the 
pathways of those from many lands and nations 
who have carried the message of peace to the 
African continent. This change of scene and 
setting was symbolic of the ultimate triumph of 
the gospel message of salvation and love in this 
part of Africa, so rich in material resources and 
human personality. 

The Conference was noteworthy in that it was 
held on one of the world’s youngest mission 
fields amid some of the world’s most primitive 
surviving people. Yet here the Protestant church 
has made the greatest numerical advance during 
the last two generations. The Conference was 
multi-lingual, inter-racial, and in the section 
of Africa where Protestant Christians have 
achieved the highest degree of interdenomina- 
tional missionary cooperation. Although meeting 
in a country predominantly Roman Catholic, 
the Conference was called by the Protestant 
Church which has been a pioneer in the evangel- 
ization of Africa and in Christian medical, 
social, and educational advance. Never before 
had such a representative group of the Christian 
forces gathered in one place on the continent. 

There were 183 registered delegates of whom 





A Sunday mass meeting in front of one of the barracks 
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53 were women. There were also many visitors 
from nearby missions. The delegates came from 
diverse national backgrounds—Belgium, France, 
Scandinavia, Britain, Canada, Switzerland, 
Portugal, the United States, and the West Afri- 
can possessions. They represented 47 mission so- 
cieties, including such historic organizations as 


the Baptist Missionary Society of England and | 


the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
that were already at work before the Congo 
Free State came into existence in 1885. Three 
European languages, French, Portuguese, and 
English, were used officially. While this slowed 
down the addresses and discussions, it gave a 
colorful international setting for this ecumenical 
demonstration of unity in Christian purpose. 
Among the African delegates one heard the 
phonetic ring of ancient African dialects, 
Kikongo, Lingala, Kituba, and others less 
common. 

Many sessions were rich in pageantry. On the 
first Saturday, Governor General Ryckmans 





A village group reading some new books just pur- 
chased at the Leopoldville Conference book store 


welcomed the Conference in gracious terms. He 
was returning to Belgium the next Monday after 
many years of distinguished colonial service. 
Attended by his aides and with representatives 
of other West African colonies sitting on the 
platform in gold braid and formal military at- 
tire, there was the evidence of authority which 
one sees at times in these colonial outposts. On 
the second Saturday the ladies of the Conference 
arranged a reception to Leopoldville residents 
and friends of Protestant missions, which was 
well attended. Music was furnished by the 
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band of the Belgian colonial forces dressed 
smartly in khaki. Some had seen action in 
Ethiopia, Palestine, and Burma, reminding the 
delegates that in these days no part of the globe 
is exempt when conflict strikes the world. 
Another memorable occasion was the Protes- 
ant African community Sunday mass meeting 
with a police-estimated attendance of between 
9,000 and 12,000 Africans. Many were students 
at the Protestant schools and the Salvation 
Army center in Leopoldville and were attired in 
colorful costumes and headdress. Their elders 
wore more ordinary garb. Some of the Baptist 





The American Baptist Mission Church in the 
African center of West Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 


mission girls had on White Cross dresses. Some 
of the babies were carried in White Cross blan- 
kets. The boys wore clean school shirts made by 
Baptist church women in far away United 
States. Most had walked for miles. A favored 
few of the men had been able to come by bicy- 
cle. They were typical of the rapid drift to the 
city and had come from all parts of the colony. 
All had been touched in one way or another by 
Protestant influence. If Jesus could have looked 
on that multitude of dark faces in the fading 
afternoon of a typical cool dry season day, 
listening eagerly to the gospel message, almost 
certainly he would have said, “That they might 
have life!”’ 

Two other aspects of the Conference carried 
a special message. The curator of the colonial 
museum in Leopoldville had placed an attractive 
exhibit of the heathen West African life still to 
be found when one lifts the veil of a superficial 
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Congo delegates on their way to the conference 


coating of civilization. Day after day during the 
sessions, the delegates saw before them the 
masks of secret societies, spears and knives, 
arrows once poison tipped, male and female 
fetishes, grass cloth, drums and body ornaments. 
One would not have to go out of the African 
quarter in Leopoldville to find some of these 
things still in use. But in contrast—and what a 
contrast—there was the choir from Le Ecole de 
Pasteurs et Instituteurs at Kimpese. This im- 
portant training institution for pastors and 
teachers is jointly sponsored by British and 
American Baptists, and the Swedish Evangeli- 
cal Mission. When the 12 young men of the 
choir, forthcoming leaders in Congo Christian 
work, raised their voices in a beautiful harmony 
of worship, singing Negro spirituals and the 
great hymns of the church, the backgrounds of 
the old life began to fade. One could glimpse the 
New Africa arising out of the fetishism and dark- 
ness of the past. Against the display of the old 
life, who can forget these 12 young men, at- 
tractive in their white shirts and black ties, 
proudly wearing the Kimpese emblem, as they 
sang, “Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” 

Conference speakers offered interesting back- 
grounds and experience. American Consul R. 
Buell at Leopoldville, spoke ably on behalf of the 
various consulate headquarters in the city, 
stressing the economic and social contribution 
of the missionary enterprise. Dr. Norman 
Goodall, the genial and able presiding officer, 
secretary of the International Missionary Coun- 
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cil, was delayed as were many others by the 
grounding of Pan American Constellation 
planes. When he did get there, he brought a 
blessing through his leadership and message. 
Nor can one forget Pastor R. Van Goethem, 
chief of the Belgian Protestant Chaplains, who 
gave such valuable services as an interpreter 
and who expressed the feeling of many coming 
from strongly entrenched Roman Catholic 
backgrounds, “‘It is good to be in a group where 
for once one is with the majority.”’ Dr. Channing 
Tobias, secretary of the Phelps Stokes Founda- 
tion, Bishops W. S. King of the Methodist 
Church and B. W. Harris of the Episcopal 
church, all three American Negroes of accom- 
plishments, made their contribution both to 
the discussions and the worship. Among the 
many other delegates was Dr. Emory Ross, sec- 
retary of the Africa Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, whose vision and planning 
were influential factors in making the confer- 
ence a reality, Dr. J. T. Tucker who has labored 
so ably to develop a cooperative church ap- 
proach to common problems in Portuguese 
Angola, Dr. Rheinallt Jones, an expert on race 
problems in South Africa, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Kellersberger of the American Mission to 
Lepers, now on a tour of Africa and South 
America to study ways by which the Christian 
forces can help to eliminate this plague, and 
Colonel H. L. Becquet of the Salvation Army 
who is engaged in urban work at Leopoldville, 
also a capable linguist and translator. 

In attendance also were 15 secretaries of 
mission boards and church organizations of 
England and America. Some, including Miss 
Sallie Lou MacKinnon of the Methodist Board, 
Dr. C. M. Yokum of the Disciples of Christ, and 
Dr. Forrest Knapp of the American Bible So- 
ciety, are well known to American audiences. 
Among those from Britain and Europe were Dr. 
C. C. Chesterman of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety and Dr. Georg Palmaer of the Swedish 
Missions Forbundet, loved and honored in Af- 
rica where they were missionaries before taking 
up secretarial responsibilities. One could not 
begin to name the outstanding missionaries. 
Of great interest were the African leaders them- 
selves. This was the first inter-mission confer- 
ence in Africa in which they had met on equal 
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terms with their missionary colleagues. Their 
names convey the drama of their heritage and 
backgrounds: Pasteurs Joseph Samba, Ambrose 
Luyanzi, Tomasi Paku, Andre Mukeba, Moise 
Kapenda Tshombe, Colon Kapini, and Jean 
Lubikulu. The last two named were delegates 
from our own Baptist missions. Altogether, the 
Conference was a cross section of missionaries, 
Africans, and administrative officers, some 
young with present day issues burning deeply 
in their hearts, some older and more experienced 
with judgments conditioned by the obvious 
problems, but all committed to the task of 
winning Africa to Jesus Christ. Each morning 
the Conference opened with a devotional period. 
Each day it closed with another period in which 
hearts turned toward God. 

Part of the time the Conference met in area 
groups, Angola, French Equatorial Africa, Bel- 
gian Congo. Some sessions were on a language 
basis, French, Portuguese, English. Other meet- 
ings were in smaller sections to consider the sub- 
headings of the main topics. Perhaps these inti- 
mate discussion groups were the places where 
issues were freely touched and where hearts and 
purposes were most completely bared. Matters 
of vital importance to the future of Christian 
work in Africa came into preview, such as the 
personal life of the. Christian, the ministry of 
evangelism to the millions yet unreached, the 
preparation and calling of church leaders, the 
maintenance of the Christian life and its rela- 
tionship to tribal customs, mass education, the 
new position of women and girls, the cause and 
influence of separatist movements, missions and 
government, the problem of higher training and 
education, inter-mission cooperation, worship, 
literature, better homes, health, economics, and 
racial attitudes. In one way or another, often in 
many and sundry ways, these important aspects 
of Christian life and endeavor came into the 
foreground during the 12 days. 

The findings and the addresses will make a 
new volume for misionary libraries and for 
those interested in the future of Christian life 
in Africa. Under the impact of industrialization 
and modernization, some of these problems re- 
vealed themselves to be not only pressing but 
extremely urgent of solution such as—the need 
for new missionaries to meet the rapid influx into 
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city centers, improvement of mission educa- 
tional facilities, retaining highly trained Chris- 
tian leaders for service in these days of rising 
prices, village health problems, improved rela- 
tionships with government on social issues, an 
enlarged place for the African leader in the life 
of the church, and the need for the whole gos- 
pel to dispel the fears of old African life. It be- 
came apparent to all that the problems of Af- 
rica transcend national boundaries and reach 
over racial lines. Slowly and surely as a mighty 
instrument for righteousness the African Church 
of Christ is in the process of birth. The outlines 
are emerging as an element of unity in an Afri- 
can continent which is torn by racial, political 
and social division. 

In this international, inter-African gathering, 
American Baptists played a rather unusual part. 
Some one remarked that the American Baptist 
Congo Conference had been the “guinea pig” 
for Baptists had had their own mission confer- 
ence three weeks prior to the interdenomina- 
tional gathering, in the same place, and under 
the same general conditions. Northern Baptist 
missionaries helped to put buildings in order, 
moved furniture left by the Army, scrubbed 
floors, set up beds, tried out the food service, 
experimented with the water supply, learned 
about bus schedules, installed electrical fix- 
tures, and in general served as an experimental 
body. Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Hall spent weeks be- 
fore the conference placing the grounds and 
buildings in good order, and directing the 
groups in charge of the manual labor. Mr. Hall 


also conducted the Kimpese choir which received 
such enthusiastic attention. Baptist Mission 
Treasurer H. D. Brown was in charge of regis- 
tration, a heavy responsibility. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Brown and by Rev. T. E. Bu- 
beck of Moanza, only recently returned to 
Congo after a successful pastorate in Michigan. 
Dr. Glen W. Tuttle of Sona Bata set up and di- 
rected the first-aid and clinical service, ably as- 
sisted by doctors and nurses of other missions. 
Dr. Catherine Mabie, beloved Baptist mis- 
sionary, returning to Congo five years after 
official retirement, read a most helpful paper on 
“The Relationship of the Missionary to His 
Colleagues.” 

A most inspiring and hopeful session for the 
future took place when the African Baptist 
Pastor John Lubikulu, spoke on the “Christian 
Wife and Mother in the African Family.” 
When he rose and brought to the platform his 
wife and their lovely, roly-poly seven months 
old baby as a demonstration of Christian equal- 
ity in a land where womanhood often trails be- 
hind, they received an ovation. 

This report is being written too soon after the 
Conference to assess fully its total effectiveness 
and its potentialities for the future. The local 
newspapers, heavily influenced by Roman 
Catholic interests, gave little space. However, 
an editorial in L’ Avenir Colonial Belge, the more 
liberal of the local papers, made this comment 
under a heading “‘La Conference Protestant”’: 

The conference, though bringing together delegates 
of languages, nationalities, and cultures so diverse, 





The West African Mission Conference in session in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
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was animated by a spirit of unity never. before 
known on the African continent. These people came 
from everywhere and were united by the identity of 
the goal to be attained, that is the struggle for the 
spiritual union of the African people, a union which 
must be realized in the face of evil forces and disinte- 
gration more active than ever. : 


Perchance the editor caught a glimpse of the 
global significance of an Africa giving new 





leadership to a war-weary world because it has 
found freedom, and paradoxically unity, through 
the message of Jesus Christ. This freedom and 
unity derives from an evangelical Protestantism 
which believes that no real solution can come 
to the problems of Africa until every knee is 
bended in worship of the One who has brought 
the light of personal salvation and social right- 
eousness “‘that Africa might have Life.”’ 
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The San Francisco Opera House in which the United Nations charter was adopted and 
in which occurred the remarkable missionary farewell service described in this article 


147 Protestant Mission boards had 
marched down the two aisles pre- 
ceded by white-robed acolytes car- 
rying the flag of the Christian 
church and the flag of the United 


Community Farewell to 400 Departing Missionaries 


The story of a remarkable farewell service to 400 foreign 
missionaries in the San Francisco Opera House, the largest 
party ever to have sailed from an American port at one time 


By DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


ROWDS had darkened the en- 

trances long before the hour 
of opening on the evening of Sep- 
tember 10, 1946. Admission had 
to be by ticket. When finally the 
meeting opened, every seat, every 
gallery, tier upon tier, of the vast, 
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magnificent, brilliant San Fran- 
cisco Opera House was filled. “This 
is the most significant event for 
American Protestantism that has 
occurred in the 20th century,” de- 
clared the Chairman, after 400 
foreign missionaries representing 


States to the wide platform where 
stood in gay array the flags of 54 
nations. In this very hall, last 
year, was born The United Na- 
tions. Speakers noted this fact, and 
its relevance to this farewell, in 
which Protestant church bodies 
united to send their own ambassa- 
dors abroad for the building of the 
one new world. 
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This meeting, to honor the larg- 
est deputation of missionaries ever 
to sail from one port at one time, 
was planned by The Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America 
in conjunction with The Northern 
California-Western Nevada, San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Richmond 
Councils of Churches. The Pro- 
gram was entitled: “The World 
Mission of the Christian Church— 
Thy Kingdom Come!” Not one 
word of reference to this remarka- 
ble gathering appeared the next 
morning in The San Francisco 
Chronicle, the city’s leading news- 
paper. Is this omission to be ac- 
counted for by Protestant Church 
failure to plan for adequate pub- 
licity or because, in this Roman 
Catholic city where that Church 
exercises such known though hid- 
den power over the press, all news 
of the meeting was suppressed? 

The program was carried through 
with the least mechanics. Rev. Ho- 
race W. Ryburn, of the San Fran- 
cisco Committee on Arrangements, 
presided. Rev. Clifford H. Jope, 
President of the San Francisco 
Council of Churches, gave the in- 
vocation. President Robert Gordon 
Sproul, of the University. of Cali- 
fornia, one of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’s fine con- 
tributions to American university 
life, gave the introductions. San 
Francisco’s Mayor R. D. Lapham, 
gave a warmly intimate and sin- 
cere opening address, telling of his 
travels in China, and of all the 
varied groups and interests in this 
city he has to father. The genial 
old man, as he gazed speculatively 
at the 400 missionaries, and at their 
friends reaching out into the great 
opera house, seemed to be think- 
ing. “‘ Well, I never! Maybe Protes- 
tantism is stronger than I cal- 
eulated.” 

Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief 
of Time, Life, and Fortune, gave 
an address replete with Biblical 
quotations. Perhaps the only refer- 


ence, an indirect one, which would 
arouse the attention of the average 
secular newspaper reporter was his 
statement that the Christian edu- 
cation which had brought about 
such profound changes in many 
countries was largely the result of 
Protestant missions. This brilliant 
editorial executive is loyal to. his 
missionary Christian heritage. He 
deeply believes in the future rap- 
port between the United States 
and China. But it is equally clear 
to those who critically read his 
wide-spread publications that other 
motivations, relevant to “*The 
American Century,” share in his 
international interests. 

Professor “ Billy”’ Hung, of Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute in Pei- 
ping, spoke with humor, religious 
conviction, and typically Chinese 
wisdom. Concerning the costly civil 
war in China he said that to-day 
the people on the extreme left and 
the people on the extreme right are 
using war to settle their differences; 
but there is a better way: the way 
of Christian love. . . .” Then he 
went on to tell how he was brought 
before a Japanese military tribu- 
nal. At the first session, the young 
Japanese officer gazed on him with 
ice cold hate. At the second session, 
when Hung was in misery come 
from the chill of his prison cell, 
with hand-cuffed wrists, that same 
lieutenant, somehow changed by 
Hung’s attitude, now looked on 
him actually with loving sympathy 


and offered him a pill to ease his 
discomfort. This vignette of per- 
sonal history (Billy Hung’s hair 
has whitened since 1937), here so 
sketchily set forth, he related to 
illustrate his conviction that love 
can heal even the intensity of rage. 
Every one in the auditorium was 
moved by his intense sincerity, so 
typically that unique amalgam of 
Chinese and Christian. And yet, 
the next morning, upon further re- 
flection, I could not refrain from 
wondering what Jesus’ stand would 
be in the present Chinese situation. 
On one side are adamant reaction- 
aries who will to preserve the feudal 
status quo at all costs. On the other 
side are the Chinese common peo- 
ple who demand democratic gov- 
ernment at all costs. 

Once the meeting was over, the 
church meeting of the front steps, 
as excitedly gay as in any rural 
parish, took place. The tingling 
oneness of these men and women 
and their children from every cor- 
ner of the world was contagious. 
Here one saw and felt the close- 
knit unity of the foreign mission 
enterprise, a singleness of loyalty, 
of purpose, of devotion, that makes 
denominational differences appear 
peripheral. These men and women 
in San Francisco were uniformly 
competent, kind, intelligent, re- 
sourceful and open. Well, one was 
happy to belong to this corps, on 
its way again to the East where a 
New World is a-making. 
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Miracles of Surgery in Assam 


Interesting surgical cases in the Baptist 
Hospital for Women and Children in Gauhati 


By MARY E. KIRBY, M.D. 


HERE is never a dull moment 
in a place like this. One after- 
noon a man and his neighbors 
walked in with a woman whose 


throat was cut. The fact that she 
even lived to tell the tale was a 
wonder. They had plastered some 
awful stuff that looked like mud on 
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her neck, and then had tied it up 
with a dirty rag. Then they had 
waited 24 hours. Maintaining they 
were too poor to hire a vehicle, 
they had walked in seven miles, 
patient included. We took off the 
surface dirt and carried her into 
the operating room to prepare her 
for the operation. Her soft tissues 
were cut horizontally for about 
three inches, and her trachea was 
split wide open for about an inch. 
At first we were going to put in a 
trachea tube but she did not like 
that. So we just sewed the trachea 
up. It is marvelous what nature 
will do for these people, for the in- 
cision healed nicely. We had a 
stormy time for a few days after 
she tore off the dressings, but by 
keeping her arms in splints for two 
weeks we managed to cheat the 
black shadow around the corner. 

Shortly thereafter some people 
left with us a three year old girl 
who had the most gruesome look- 
ing eye tumor you ever could see. 
It was the size of a grapefruit. It 
had pushed right through the eye 
and was sticking out on her face. 
I gave her only a slim chance of 
surviving the operation, but the 
tumor came out surprisingly well 
and she came along nicely. 

When the U.S. Army terminated 
all affiliation with our mission 
hospital, all of their equipment was 
left and negotiations are in process 
for our buying the entire unit, 
beds, linen blankets, nursing equip- 
ment, surgical and medical equip- 
ment. The three buildings which 
the British built for the American 
Army through Lend Lease have 
already been turned over to us and 
we plan to use them as soon as 
possible. When the army closed the 
hospital unit here, two doctors 
were sent to Calcutta and one 
doctor was transferred to Shillong. 
So this whole area has no military 
physician. One army male nurse 
and a laboratory technician re- 
mained at the Transit Camp. 
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Anything that they can’t handle is 
referred to our hospital. 


A Centennial Birthday 
in Czechoslovakia 


The First Baptist Church in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, on July 
22, 1946 held a memorial celebra- 
tion to commemorate the centen- 
nial of the birth of Henry Novotny, 
pioneer leader in the Baptist move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. Born on 
July 12, 1846 into a Roman Cath- 
olic home, he later became a Pres- 
byterian and studied for the Pres- 
byterian ministry in New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Eventually 
he became a Baptist, was baptized 
in Russia, and returned to Prague 
as a Baptist minister where he 
organized the First Baptist Church. 
Czechoslovak Baptists are joining 
with other Protestants in Czecho- 
slovakia and with those of Czecho- 
slovak origin in the United States 
in raising funds for the restoration 
of the famous Bethlehem Chapel 





Henry Novotny, pioneer in the Bap- 
tist movement in Czechoslovakia 


of the Czech reformer, John Hus, 
whom the Roman Catholic Church 
burned at the stake as.a heretic in 
Constance, Switzerland, on July 6 
1415. From 1402 te 1414 he 


preached in the Bethlehem Chapel 
which was destroyed in 1786. On 
its site and foundations several 
private houses were erected. In 
exploring the site in 1920 a Czech 
architect discovered the founda- 
tions, original walls, several win- 
dows, and old inscriptions. So the 
Union of Constance, the central 
organization of Protestants, has de- 
cided as a postwar project to recon- 
struct the original chapel as soon 
as funds are available. 


Memorial Indian Village 
Dedicated at Green Lake 


As a memorial to the late Bruce 
Kinney, Director of Indian Mis- 
sions from 1922 until his death in 
1936, an Indian village, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Kraft of 
Chicago, was dedicated on Sunday, 
August 18th, at the Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly at Green Lake, 
Wis. It thus introduces a new type 
of architecture and new housing 
for conference delegates. Two types 
of dwelling are in the village, a long 
two-story pueblo with a wide pi- 
azza on each floor, and a tipi type 
of building, a number of which will 
later be erected in a meadow sur- 
rounded by tall tamarack trees to 
house delegates to the annual Green 
Lake summer conferences. In his 
dedicatory address Mr. Kraft spoke 
of Dr. Kinney as a foremost leader 
in missions to Indians. Mrs. Kin- 
ney was present and expressed her 
hope that Indian and white young 
people might be brought into closer 
fellowship in the memorial village 
now established on the conference 
grounds. Dr. Luther Wesley Smith 
accepted the gift in behalf of the 
Northern Baptist Assembly. Oth- 
ers participating included Dr. G. 
Pitt Beers, Dr. Charles S. Det- 
weiler, Dr. Jesse R. Wilson, Mrs. 
Edwin H. Kinney (daughter-in- 
law of Dr. Kinney), Rev. Chester 
A. Bentley, missionary to the Crow 
Indians in Montana, and the Sen- 
eca Indian Quartette. 
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The Perfect Prescription 
For the Expression of Thanksgiving 


ONG ago an ancient prophet gave to the 
world the finest and perfect prescription for 

the expression of thanksgiving. ‘‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
In grateful return for His blessings God thus ex- 
pects of people three simple, homely, easily 
practiced virtues—justice, mercy, humility. But 
instead of justice we live in a world of incredible 
injustice. In their complacent unawareness of 
the world’s desperate need of international jus- 
tice, millions of Americans on Thanksgiving 
Day will feel disposed to give thanks for the 
security of their country, blindly oblivious of 
the speed with which such security in a postwar 
world founded on injustice will prove to have 
been but a transient illusion. Likewise in mil- 
lions of American homes there will be thanks for 
a table, in spite of current, inconsequential 
shortages, groaning under the weight of good 
food. Whatever gratitude may thus be prompted 
will be hollow mockery to millions of men, 
women, and children in Asia and Europe who 
today lack food, clothing, shelter, and other 
minimum requirements for life and happiness. 
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Without some tangible, worthy, accompanying 
expression of the love of mercy and kindness 
Thanksgiving Day is utterly meaningless and 
sinfully insincere. And as for the humility that 
God requires as an expression of gratitude, what 
people today walk in humility with their God, 
be He the Christian God or Lenin, the god of the 
communists? Instead of national and interna- 
tional humility we see proud, imperialist, so- 
called Christian nations feverishly seeking to 
reestablish their prewar status quo and their 
colonial domains over subject peoples. We be- 
hold a virile, dynamic newcomer in the game of 
power politics expand into Europe and Asia. 
Even the American people have lost all sense of 
humility. How otherwise can we interpret the 
applause of multitudes when a high ranking 
naval officer boastfully shouts to the whole 
world, “We will go where we damn please!” 
Humility in our world has taken wings. In its 
place has come blind acceptance of the doctrine 
that not the meek but the proud and the posses- 
sors of atomic power shall inherit the earth. In 
such a world Thanksgiving Day becomes a bit- 
ter travesty and an unworthy holiday. For with- 
out justice the giving of thanks is hypocrisy. 
Without mercy it is cruel effrontery. Without 
humility it is blasphemy and a deadly symptom 
of the pride that inevitably goeth before a fall. 
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The Unabating Expansion 
of Southern Baptists in California 


APTIST church expansion in California in 
B affiliation with the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention shows no signs of abatement. (Missions 
has previously discussed this development in June, 
1942, page 333; in April, 1943, page 222; in 
November, 1944, page 499; and in January, 1946, 
page 28.) It is never to be regretted when a 
Baptist church is organized in a community 
that needs the gospel of Christ. It is, however, 
deplorable when groups of Baptists organize 
churches and affiliate themselves with an ec- 
clesiastical organization heretofore without ge- 
ographical connection with their area instead 
of loyally attaching themselves to the already 
functioning Baptist organism in that area. There 
are now 112 Baptist churches in California re- 
corded as Southern Baptist. Most of them were 
established during the war years by Baptists 
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who migrated from the deep South into Califor- 
nia, lured by high wages in the war industries on 
the Pacific Coast. They called pastors from the 
South to minister to them. Previous Southern 
loyaltly and Baptist church independence made 
it easy to continue alignment with the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Nobody can question their 
legal or ecclesiastical right so to do. Regardless 
of right, it is most regrettable and unfortunate. 
A Southern Baptist State Convention now func- 
tions in California, heretofore exclusively North- 
ern Baptist in its relationships, and Southern 
Baptist ministers in the Bay Cities area, instead 
of fellowshipping with Northern Baptist minis- 
ters, have organized their own ministerial associ- 
ation. Whether or not the Southern Baptist 
Convention is deliberately encouraging such 
developments is not readily ascertainable. The 
Southern Baptist Sunday School Board has 
opened a downtown Baptist book store in 
Fresno where the new State Convention has its 
headquarters. Of ominous significance to comity 
and unity was the California Southern Baptist 
invitation to the Southern Baptist Convention 
to hold its 1947 meeting in San Francisco. 
Presumably the Executive Committee declined 
the invitation, for the Convention will meet in 
St. Louis. For the Southern Baptist Convention 
to have met in San Francisco would assuredly 


have precipitated embarrassing and delicate © 


comity relationships. At a time when the whole 
Christian world must present a unified front to 
the pagan world, when Baptist principles are in 
jeopardy throughout the world, when Baptists 
everywhere must either cooperate or disinte- 
grate, it is a colossal pity that in California they 
apparently seem unable or unwilling to recognize 
geographical comity and thereby inject disunity 
and competition into corporate Baptist life. 


Christian Science Pronouncements 


With Which Baptists Can Agree 


N their report to the annual Christian Science 
Convention in Boston the National Board 
of Directors included several pronouncements 
that could easily have been drafted by the Reso- 
lutions Committee of a Baptist Convention. 
Concerning the separation of church and 
state the Christian Science Directors expressed 
this cherished Baptist principle as follows: 
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There is no room in the church for politics. And in 
a democratic system of government there is no room 
in politics for the church. There is, however, always 


toom in politics for the moral sense of religion. 


Concerning the only basis for an enduring 
world peace the Directors declared: 

If those who today are engaged in the grave task of 
building a permanent and universal peace on earth 
fail to turn to God for guidance and fail to make 
spiritual integrity the very foundation stone in their 
structures, they will have labored in vain. 

Concerning the only hope of eradicating the 
curse of war as a means of settling international 
disputes, the Directors predicted: 

There will be no end of human conflicts until such 
time as the responsible heads of all governments rec- 
ognize the basic fact that the measure of a nation’s 
greatness is not military power nor physical resources 
but the spiritual nature of its people. 

These three pronouncements accentuate the 
basic weaknesses in the new global structure 
that a war weary, disillusioned, anxious postwar 
world seeks to erect. National as well as interna- 
tional politics are surely lacking in “the moral 
sense of religion.” The United Nations, whose 
Security Council sessions in New York have 
argued much and accomplished little, are des- 
tined to colossal failure in their dependence on 
military might instead of “spiritual integrity 
as their foundation stones.” And the two most 
powerful victors in the second World War, 
Soviet Russia and the United States, need to be 
constantly reminded that their greatness and 
their survival depend not on physical resources 
and atomic bombs but on the spiritual integrity 
of their people. 

In his address in Boston to the 47th annual 
convention of American Veterans of Foreign 
Wars General Dwight D. Eisenhower unknow- 
ingly confirmed what the Christian Science 
Directors had also said in Boston. In a single 
sentence, remarkable for brevity and prophetic 
insight, the General summed it all up by saying, 
“The first requisite is that our moral position 
should be unimpeachable!” 

Christian Science, Roman Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, the world fellowship of Baptists, all 
of us must for the moment forget whatever 
doctrinal differences and ecclesiastical divisive- 
ness separate us and all together unite in everlast- 
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ingly warning humanity that any deviation from 
“the moral sense of religion,” from “‘spiritual 
integrity” and from the true criteria of national 
greatness, will assuredly turn today’s threaten- 
ing tensions into irretrievable disaster. 


The Ancient Choice of Joshua, . 
In the Setting of the Modern World 


ERSE and arresting in its challenge is the 

topic Missions or Munitions for Men and 
Missions Sunday, November 17, 1946. This 
year the Laymen’s Missionary Movement which 
sponsors Men and Missions Sunday, celebrates 
its 40th anniversary. Never has its annual topic 
been quite so timely or relevant. International 
tensions and violent disagreements among vic- 
tors in the second World War accentuate the 
frightful possibility of a third World War. Never 
in time of peace have so many men been kept in 
the armed forces. It is reported that 24,000,000 
men are now in uniform, of whom 18,000,000 
are in the armies and navies of America, Britain, 
France, China, and Russia. England continues 
her conscription of 18-year-old boys. In January 
the Congress of the United States faces a terrific 
struggle over the permanent peacetime military 
conscription of American youth that was tem- 
porarily resumed in September. What could 
have been more ironical than for Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes to have emphasized in his 
recent speech the “‘desire to see the world freed 
from the fears and economic burdens of main- 
taining large armed forces, ‘ precisely when the 
United States Government announced its offer 
to supply military and navai equipment to the 
nations of South America! Here is a vital theme 
and a momentous question for churches, and 
particularly for their laymen, on Men and 
Missions Sunday. Missions or Monirtions, 
which shall it be? Last year 3,257 cities and 
towns participated, the highest record in the 
16-year period since Men and Missions Sunday 
was first observed, 49 denominations cooperated, 
and 50,951 American pastors received the litera- 
ture. The Movement confidently expects to sur- 
pass that record this year. With its purpose to 
enlist the interest of men in world missions and 
to inspire laymen’s support of missions, our 
Baptist churches are in hearty accord. More- 
over, this year’s observance can be of tremen- 
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dous: help in presenting the Baptist World 
Mission Crusade. “‘Choose ye this day whom ye 
will serve,” said Joshua centuries ago. Today’s 
choice before humanity is likewise insistent, 
either missions or munitions, Christ or Mars, 
global cooperation or atomic annihilation. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING FROM The Shanghai Eve- 

ning Post, forwarded by Mission Treasurer W. Robert 

Taylor, reports that the chief of the secret terrorist 

society responsible for the assassination of the late 

President Herman C. E. Liu of Shanghai University 
(Continued on page 546) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 136 
Potato WHISKEY 


E of the saddest pictures of the year appeared 

in a western farm journal. It showed three farm- 
ers dumping and spreading a truckload of potatoes on 
an abandoned army airfield. Left to dry in the sun, 
they were bought by the U. S. Government and sold 
to whiskey distillers. In June, 1946, reported The 
New York Times, distillers used 189,403,976 pounds 
of potatoes for whiskey as compared with 795,320 
pounds in June, 1945. Nearly 25,000 freight cars had 
to transport them to the distilleries. 

Last summer in Germany a German mother with 
tears in her eyes told the Editor of Missrons that her 
family of five had not seen a potato in more than three 
weeks. The Editor did not dare to tell her that the 
potatoes that could have satisfied their hunger on a 
diet of 1,200 calories per day, were being converted 
into whiskey to satisfy American alcoholic thirst. 
Deprived of grain, government praise for which is 
mitigated by the availability of potatoes, the liquor 
traffic promptly resorted to the humble spud. “The 
whiskey men are ready to pay the biggest price for 
potatoes,” Mr. William Case of the Department of 
Agriculture is reported to have announced. Ominous 
was his intimation that potato alcohol may change 
America’s drinking habits and popularize such drinks 
as potato vodka, the curse of the people of Russia. 

When the American people were persuaded 13 
years ago to repeal prohibition they never imagined 
that at a time when a hungry, starving world was 
desperately in need of food, the humble potato was 
to be diverted to and converted into whiskey. . 
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Editorial ¢ Comment 
(Continued from page 543) 


on the streets of Shanghai on April 7, 1938, more than 
eight years ago (See Missions, May, 1938, page 286), 
was finally caught, given a fair trial before the 
Shanghai High Court, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. The mills of the gods often seem to grind very 
slowly. Nevertheless they grind exceeding fine. Al- 
though justice sometimes waits years, eventually it is 
meted out to evil doers. “ Although this legal retribu- 
tion cannot bring Dr. Liu back to us again,” said 
The Post in an accompanying editorial, “the convic- 
tion of the gangster must bring some satisfaction to 
those whose grief over the loss of a distinguished 
friend was mingled with outrage over the manner of his 
death. The motive behind Dr. Liu’s assassination 
was plain. He had spoken out with resolute courage 
against Japan’s aggression in China and he had re- 
fused to remain silent. His example has made him an 
historic model of what China’s modern educators 
must be.” In a final letter to Dr. James H.’ Franklin, 
former ‘Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, Dr. Liu seemed to intimate 
a premonition of what was to be his fate. His closing 
sentence revealed the spirit of the man who today 
would be a tower of strength in the Christian recon- 
struction of China. “Many of my friends are worried 
about my safety,” he wrote, “but I am not dis- 
turbed at all. When I think of our Lord on the Cross 
[ am ready for anything.” 


@® Rerurnine To Tippim, Burma, after a wartime 
absence of nearly four years when Burma was occu- 
pied by the Japanese, Missionary Franklin O. Nelson 
reports that the Christians in the Chin Hills last year 
contributed more than $1,000 Rupees, the equiva- 
lent of $10,000 in American currency, and that “be- 
cause of the high living costs the salaries of the preachers 
have been substantially increased.” In thus recognizing 
the economic situation confronted by their pastors 
the Baptists of Burma have set a noble example 
which American Baptists would do well to emulate. 


@ AN ALMOST INCREDIBLE RECORD in Bible transla- 
tion and distribution is disclosed in the report of the 
American Bible Society’s War Emergency Program 
for the six-year period ending June 30, 1946. Bibles 
or New Testaments supplied to the various branches 
of the American armed forces totalled 8,923,355 
copies. They were distributed by chaplains only to 
men who indicated a desire to own and read the 
Scriptures. People in the liberated areas who lost 
homes and personal possessions were eager to have 
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copies. To fill their needs more than 3,000,000 copies 
in 23 different languages were supplied. The New 
Testament also went behind the barbed wire of prison 
camps and 2,494,148 copies in languages ranging 
from Afrikanus to Yiddish were so distributed. With 
not much else to do there was probably more Scrip- 
ture reading in war prison camps than anywhere at 
any time in human history heretofore. Baptists can 
rejoice in their share in this magnificent Bible dis- 
tribution service. Throughout the years of the war 
the Bible Society was the recipient of periodic ap- 
propriations by the Baptist World Relief Committee 
which allocated the funds contributed on each annual 
Sacrifice Sunday. 


@ THe cLams or THE Roman Catuoiic CaurRcH 
to ecclesiastical priority in Latin America were 
given quite a jolt by Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
Reginald H. Gooden of the Panama Canal Zone 
when he preached recently in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York City. “Not more than 25% of 
Central Americans are church-going Roman Catho- 
lics,” said the Bishop. “Many Latin Americans are 
God-fearing atheists looking for a spiritual home.” 
So long as the people of Latin America, which in- 
cludes all of the continent of South America, are in 
need of a spiritual home and do not find that home 
in a Roman Catholic church, it is assuredly the obli- 
gation of Protestant mission agencies, regardless of 
protest by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, to sup- 
port missions in this immense territory and to bring 
a vital, positive, evangelical Christian faith to these 
people. Unfortunately Northern Baptists in the 
United States have neither missionaries nor mission 
stations in all of South America. 


@ Arter 100 YEARS OF MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA, 
extensive medical aid furnished by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the tremendous efforts of the Chi- 
nese Government in medicine, public health, and 
medical education, the shortage of doctors in China is 
still overwhelming. According to Dr. V. Tui of the 
New York University School of Medicine, there are 
in all China today only 12,000 trained doctors to take 
care of China’s immense population of 450,000,000. 
Compare the ratio with that of New York City which 
has also 12,000 doctors to care for a population of 
only 8,000,000. Dr. Tui recently returned from China 
where he had spent several months in setting up a 
five-year program for training doctors. This lack of 
doctors in China makes abundantly clear that for 
years to come the postwar reconstruction effort of 
Protestant mission boards in China must include an 
expanding program of hospitals, dispensaries, nurses, 
and medical missionaries. 
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ROM all sections of the 

denomination comes an 
urgent plea that the 40th 
annual Northern Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic 
City, May 19-25, 1947, 
launch a nation-wide evan- 
gelistic crusade as_ thor- 
oughly organized as our 
present World Mission 
Crusade. 
| Before adopting this 

suggestion we must inquire 
into the conditions of re- 
vival. In his fine book, God Is Not Dead, published 
by Harper and Brothers, the author, Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, points out that much religion today is 
like the straw flowers or hydrangeas which our moth- 
ers plucked in the fall and allowed to stand all winter 
in vases without water. Without roots, fragrance, life, 
they were decorative, but only in a mummified 
beauty. We have too many church members like 
that. Originally they came out of a praying family 
life. Today they are religious straw flowers gathered 
in the ecclesiastical vases of nominal religion, un- 
touchable and spiritually dead. An evangelistic cru- 
sade must be more than a straw flower revival. ’ 

For a thorough-going religious awakening we need 
a new experience of penitence and prayer in the pulpit 
and in the pew. The recent theological survey by the 
Board of Education indicates that Baptist city 
pastors spend little more than 10 minutes and rural 
pastors 16 minutes a day in personal devotions. Half 
the men reporting made no mention of any time so 
spent. If pastors give such a thin margin of time to 
the practice of the presence of God, what can be 
expected from the average church member? It is not 
surprising that as Americans we have become a 
problem conscious rather than a God conscious peo- 
ple. There can be no revival unless personally and 
collectively in our homes, prayermeetings, and secret 
places of our inner being, we reexamine our relation- 
ship to Christ and thereby bring back a glow of en- 
thusiasm in our witness in a confused world. 

Moreover any significant revival must be condi- 

tioned on an intellectual rebirth. Most evangelistic 
and educational slogans have lost their power. The 
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Mummified Christians in a Lost World 


A plea to Baptists for a spiritual revival and a new crusade in evangelism 
By EDWIN T. 






DAHLBERG 


so-called soul winner’s fervent cry, “Jesus saves!”’, 
and the religious educator’s mumbling comment 
about the “integration of personality,” as old rally- 
ing cries may mean something to those who use them, 
but they mean nothing to the average unchurched 
American. Hence we need a restudy of the process 
by which a beaten, bewildered life is transformed into 
a happy, vibrant, positive experience of rebirth in 
Christ. We need to know what we believe about God, 
the nature of Christ’s divine. working in the soul, 
the reason for the church, and the certainties of His 
kingdom. A theological congress or a Bible fellowship 
conference at Green Lake for an intensive study of 
the content of our Baptist faith, in mutual affection 
and without obligations of creedal conformity, might 
do more to unite us and advance the cause of Christ 
among Baptists than anything that could be imag- 
ined. 

In the meantime teachers in schools, colleges, and 
in our Sunday schools, should be giving their best 
thought to the place of the Christian religion in our 
present human order. The scientific world wields 
authority because it has developed profound think- 
ers. When Einstein gives a chalk talk on mathematics 
at Princeton, they save the blackboard, varnish it, 
and store it away as a priceless treasure for posterity. 
Where is the Christian teacher or preacher today 
whose words are so valued? Jesus said we must love 
the Lord our God with all our minds as well as with 
our hearts. Before long the radio stations of the world 
will be carrying directly into our homes the con- 
flicting philosophies of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, as well as our American humanistic faiths. 
We must be prepared to give an intelligent answer to 
the question, “Why should I be a Christian?” 

Finally we need a new sense of evangelical mission, 
at home and abroad. Recently I spent a night of 
prayer and solitude in the Great Mojave Desert. A 
weather-beaten, dust-covered desert car came by, 
stopped, and hailed me through the darkness with 
the words, “Are you lost?” “No,” I said, “just 
camping here for the night.” “Well, I just thought 
I’d stop and ask,” the old desert dweller replied. 
“This desert is a mighty bad place to get lost in.” 
His words have haunted me ever since. This world 
is a mighty bad place to get lost in. And who can 
doubt that the world is lost, as we see confusion , 
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hunger, want, spiritual desolation on every side? 
We have it in our power to help mankind back to God. 
The World Mission Crusade, when successfully com- 
pleted, will put into the hands of our missionary 
agencies such an opportunity for redemptive minis- 
try as we have not had for a long time. Surely God 
should put it into our hearts now to pause beside 
every traveller on the trail and ask, “Are you lost?” 





But we must first ask ourselves, ““What must J do to 
be saved?” 

Let us go to the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Atlantic City next May, and to the Baptist World 
Congress in Copenhagen next July, in the conscious- 
ness of an awakened, restored, and glorious faith, 
prepared to do our part in the spiritual revival of our 
time and generation. 


FAC 


> Tue Home Missron Boarp an- 
nounces the resignation of its 
Treasurer S. E. Hening who has 
become Vice-President of Elon 
College in North Carolina, a Con- 
gregational-Christian institution. 
He will there be in charge of busi- 
ness management and the enlarge- 
ment program of this, for which he 
is well qualified, and will render a 
large and useful service. 


> LasT YEAR WAS A RECORD YEAR 
in evangelistic results in Ongole, 
South India, reports Rev. Thorleif 
Wathne, with a total of 1,033 bap- 
tisms, the highest since he began 
missionary service on that field in 
1929. Several baptismal services 
occurred during India’s hottest 
weather and on one occasion the 
missionary was almost overcome 
by the heat. After baptizing 18 
converts in the blistering heat he 
had to sit by the side of the road 
while people poured water down 
his neck. 


> SMALLPOX WAS WIDESPREAD in 
the Ongole area in South India last 
year and in the course of his mis- 
sionary itinerating Rev. Thorlief 
Wathne repeatedly came into vil- 
lages where people were dying from 
this dread disease. He discovered 
that vaccination is not nearly so 
effective in India as in the United 
States because the vaccine quickly 
spoils in the torrid heat of India 
and there are no refrigerators of 
any kind in the villages. 
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TS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


> AFTER SERVING AS PASTOR of 
the First Baptist Church of Waco, 
Texas, for $1 years, Dr. J. M. 
Dawson resigned in order to accept 


- appointment as Executive Secre- 


tary of the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, a coop- 
eration of three committees on pub- 
lic relations representing respec- 





J. M. Dawson 


tively the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and the National (Negro) 
Baptist Convention. It is the only 
existing agency with which these 
three major Baptist groups in the’ 
United States are organically re- 
lated. Today a host of world issues, 
domestic situations, trends as well 
as developments in the political, 
moral, and social life of the Ameri- 


can people and of the world, are of 
vital concern to all Baptists. Under 
Dr. Dawson’s leadership these is- 
sues and problems will be studied, 
explored, and reviewed and ap- 
propriate action recommended to 
the several Conventions that spon- 
sor the Public Relations Commit- 
tee. Dr. Dawson was the official 
Southern Baptist representative at 
the United Nations organization 
conference in San Francisco. He 
has long been a strong champion of 
religious liberty for the world. In 
his new position he will have an 
unusual opportunity to make a 
significant contribution to its es- 
tablishment. 


> THE AFFECTION and esteem in 
which Franklin College is held by 
its alumni is evidenced by the 
number of second and third gen- 
eration Franklinites enrolled in the 
student body. During the current 
year 24 students are sons and 
daughters of Franklin College grad- 
uates and 6 are enrolled one or 
more of whose grandparents re- 
ceived their college education at 
Franklin College. 


> IN ADDITION TO purchasing 12 
heifers as a contribution to “ Heifers 
for Relief” effort, the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Washington, 
D. C., decided it would be a 
splendid idea to celebrate the birth- 
day of its pastor, Clarence W. 
Cranford with an offering for 
World Relief. It totalled $1,290. 
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The Subscriber Has a Right to Know 


A Personal Statement by the Editor to the Reader 


HIS is your magazine. As a subscriber you have 
a right to know all the facts about it. 

A new emergency confronts Missions because of 
the relentless tide of inflation sweeping across the 
nation. It has already caused a terrific increase in 
cost of production. Three successive printing plant 
wage increases, much higher paper costs, higher 
prices for everything that goes into a magazine, pic- 
tures, engravings, ink, wire stapling, wrappers, etc., 
all have been passed on to Misstons. 


The only unchanged item is the $1.00 Club Subscription cost 
to the subscriber. 


Other magazines, secular and religious, have in- 
creased their subscription rates. Missions does not 
propose to do that unless it becomes imperative. 

Obviously therefore the denomination must pay 
a much higher subsidy to maintain Missions or 
there must be a substantial increase in circulation 
to reduce unit cost per copy. 








> THe Anatomy or Peace, by 
Emery Reeves, is a brilliant plea 
for universalism and the reign of 
law which alone can save humanity 
from final and complete disaster. 
The meaning of the crisis of the 
20th century which culminated in 





“is that this planet must be 
brought under unified control.” 


two world wars, says the author, | Last Repr ieve? 
b 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers. 








A challenge to 
religion and science 
to preserve the peace 


On September 1, 1946, individual subscriptions to 
Misstons totalled 51,241 and the September printing 
run was 54,000 copies, the excess of 2,759 copies 
used for sample purposes and circulation promotion. 
The magazine has come a long way since 1983 when 
circulation was below 26,000 copies. 

Therefore to keep Misstons at its present level of 
magazine quality the Editor makes this three-fold 
appeal to rou as a subscriber. 

1. Renew your own subscription immediately 
when it expires. 

2. Give every encouragement to the Club Manager 
in your church and help secure new subscribers and 
thus increase circulation, thereby reducing unit cost. 

8. Send in a Gift Subscription for a friend, a rela- 
tive, an invalid shut-in, a boy or girl in college. 

In these ways you can help Misstons through its 
present financial emergency caused by world economic 
inflationary conditions over which the magazine has 
no control. 








ground for his argument he dis- 
— cusses the failure of capitalism, 
socialism, religion, and of national 
sovereignty to achieve universal- 
ism. He exposes the fallacies of 
internationalism and collective se- 
curity. There is only one way to 
eradicate war and establish univer- 
salism and that is “the integration 
of the scattered conflicting na- 


Now for the first time in history . EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT tional sovereignties into one 


the conquest of the world by a 
single power is a geographic, tech- 
nical, and military possibility. But 
for the industrial potential of the 
United States, Hitler might have 
succeeded where Alexander, Caesar 
and Napoleon, failed. The world 
cannot permit any other nation 
to attempt that again. Therefore 
it is a choice between universalism 
by law or by conquest. As back- 


MISSIONS 


living.” 





“It goes to the heart of 
the problem greater than 
atomic energy, the prob- 
lem of wise, hence moral, 


— Raymond Swing 
At your bookseller «, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





unified, higher sovereignty, cap- 
able of creating a legal order within 
which all peoples may enjoy equal 
security, equal obligations, and 
equal rights under law.” This basic 
principle is already ignored by the 
decisions reached at recent inter- 
national meetings and conferences 
by heads of states. The author 
claims that none of the schemes 
thus far proposed for avoiding 
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future war and of building endur- 
ing peace will work. Whenever 
sovereign power units come into 
contact and find their interests 
conflict, the result is war. This is 
both an alarming and a stimulating 
book. It will compel the reader to 
do much serious thinking as he 
views the contemporary interna- 
tional scene. (Harper and Brothers, 
275 pages, $2.00.) 





> Tue Four CoRNERSTONES OF 
Peace, by Vera Micheles Dean, 
Research Director of the Foreign 
Policy Association, is an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the four re- 
cent international conferences, to- 
gether with complete texts of their 
agreements and statements and 
their significance, namely, Dum- 
barton Oaks, Yalta (President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- 
ill, Marshall Stalin), Mexico City, 
and San Francisco. According to 
the author these four constitute 
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‘pies: for those who cherish the heritage of the years Tat 
ADDRESSES AND PAPERS of 


JOHN R. MOTT 


For the church and its leaders here is the dramatic story of the 
growth of Christian movements, seen through sixty years of unique 
service. The life and leadership of no other layman than John R. 
Mott provide such a body of source material. Perspective on strategy 
for the Christian advance emerges in these six volumes: 


. The Student Volunteer Movement 

. World’s Student Christian Federation 
Young Men’s Christian Association 

. Young Men’s Christian Association 

. International Missionary Council 
General Addresses and Papers 


. a set for reference and challenge in the home, church, school, 
college, library. The first two volumes are ready; Vols. 3 and 4 will 
be ready in November; Vols. 5 and 6 will be ready in February, 
1947. Your order for the set placed with your bookstore now brings 
each volume to you as ready for $6.00. Separate volumes, $7.50, 


AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 
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the four cornerstones of the peace 
that must follow the second world 
war and thereby give to humanity 
the answer to its primary question 
as to how to achieve security, 
which is two-fold, security at home 
against unemployment, and secu- 





rity abroad against aggression. The - 


book is valuable both as a reference 
volume for study of the texts and 
charters of the four conferences 
and for the constructive critical 
analysis which the author includes 
in her appraisal, such as the future 
threat of unjust territorial cessions, 
transfer of populations, the atomic 
bomb, reparations, problems in 
Russian Chinese relations, struggle 
for safety zones, all of which sug- 
gest that no millennium lies ahead. 
“Our task is not to prevent all 
conflicts among nations, which is 
impossible,” concludes the author, 
“but to make sure that when 
conflicts do arise, they are settled 
by peaceful means and not by 


war.” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 267 
pages, $2.50.) 


> Justice AND THE SociaL ORDER 
by Emil Brunner is a most thought- 
ful search for true justice which 
the author maintains is grounded 
in the moral law of the Eternal 
and it means “giving to each his 
due.” This concept of justice has 
disintegrated in Western culture 
because everything was viewed as 
relative. Even right and wrong 
were thought of in relative terms 
without relevance to Divine Law. 
The totalitarian state is thus the 
perfect flowering of moral relativ- 
ism. The second half of the book 
deals with the application of this 
conception of justice to the eco- 
nomic order, the political order, 
the family, the international order, 
and other mass relationships of 
men. The author is surprisingly 
realistic in his approach. He will 
not fall into cynicism, yet he knows 
that impractical, idealistic talk of 
an unreal and optimistic nature 
is no substitute for slow, but real 
social progress. Man’s intentions 
must be high, but practical. Often 
in the process of social advance 
“half a loaf is better than none.” 
Human knowledge of even the 
divine order is subject to error so 
the wise social reformer disclaims 
all finality and infallibility in his 
suggested solutions of particular 
social problems. This is one of the 
most sensible books ever written 
in the field of the social gospel and 
easily ranks as the book of the 
year in its field. (Harper and 
Brothers. 304 pages. $3.00.) 


> New Buruprines on Oxp Foun- 
pations, by J. Merle Davis, is 
volume V in the Studies in The 
World Mission of Christianity, and 
is a helpful handbook on stabilizing 
the younger churches in their en- 
vironment. The chief purpose of 
the book is to serve “as an answer 
to requests received from many 
mission fields for practical help in 
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planting the indigenotis Christian 
movement, and for definite plans 
and methods which may serve in 
achieving this central task of the 
church.” Attention is_ called to 
critical cultural changes through- 
out the world, and the powerful 
impact of Christianity upon non- 
Christian peoples. The book con- 
vincingly urges an enlarged mis- 
sionary effort to meet the needs 
and demands of old and new Chris- 
tian churches. (International Mis- 
sionary Council; 320 pages; $1.75.) 


> ReEvicion in America, by Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, is the first 
in a series of volumes published by 
Cambridge University Press to in- 
terpret American life and institu- 
tions to the English public. Dean 
Sperry begins by pointing out the 
differences between religion in 
America and religion in England: 
our absence of anything like an 
established church, our individual- 
ism, and our secularism. He then 
gives a brief history of religion in 
the colonies and devotes two chap- 
ters to the causes and the con- 
sequences of the separation of 
church and state. The rest of the 
book is concerned with discussions 
of such subjects as the denomina- 
tions, the parish church, American 
theology, religious education, the 
Negro churches, American Ca- 
tholicism (which is really a brief 
digest of Theodore Maynard’s The 
Story of American Catholicism), and 
church union. Any book written 
as a survey is subject to the criti- 
cism of being sketchy. But Dean 
Sperry is an urbane writer and the 
reader has the feeling that his 
estimate of and reaction to these 
movements in American religion 
is informed, sane, and very much 
worthwhile. Some of the author’s 
pertinent reminiscences are intro- 
duced to make a point. This per- 
sonalizes the book in a charming 


way and makes it much more 
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Missionary of the American Baptist Mission in Burma (1903-1942) 
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especially in character 


“Stories with a New Testament spirit,” says the Department of Missionary Education. 
“These stories straight out of the heart of Burma will thrill and challenge the reader.” 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones 


Available in two editions: Cloth $2.50 — Paper $1.50 


Od Tuba des, 


470 WEST 24th STREET 


ISLAND PRESS 


° NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





“It is certain to prove exceedingly helpful, not only to theological students, but to pastors and 
laymen who are concerned to gain a conspectus on this movement.” 





HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, Union Seminary 


An OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 
by JOHN ABERLY 


Now in a revised reprint edition, complete with four-color maps. 
A complete one-volume history of Christian mission enterprise. 
Here is a history of Christianity of every era of the last 2000 
years. A book every earnest Christian, every pastor and teacher, 
as well as every theological student will surely want. Cloth 
bourd. 306 pages. Price, $3 


At Your Religious Book Store or 


y MUHLENBERG PRESS. 


PRess 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





fascinating and readable. Moreover 
the appendices compiled by Ralph 
Lazzaro give valuable statistical 
information. (Macmillan, 318 


pages. $2.50.) 
Books Received 


A History or Berne. Txeo1ct- 
caL Smmmary by Adolf Olson and 
Virgil A. Olsen, Conference Press, 232 
pages, $2.50. 

Mary Bates McLaurin, a biog- 
raphy of a well known Canadian Bap- 
tist missionary in India, by her daugh- 
ter K. S. McLaurin, Published by the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of Ontario, 142 pages. 

Tue Mrracie oF THE BELLs, a novel 
about the transformation of a Pennsyl- 
vania mining town from spiritual pov- 
erty to gladness and brotherhood, by 
Russel Janney, Prentice-Hall, 497 
pages, $3.00. 

Lazy-Man Rest-Nor, a collection 
of letters written by the late Breyton 


C. Case, compiled by Randolph L. 
Howard, Judson Press, 128 pages, 75¢ 
paper, $1.50 cloth. 

Prery AND Poverty 1n CuHILz, by 
Robert C. Moore, Broadman, 1380 pages, 
$1.50. 

Portrait or A Prrerm, by Buell G. 
Gallagher, Friendship Press, 184 pages, 
$1.00 cloth; 60¢, paper. 

Bryonp Presupice, by Toru Mat- 
sumoto, Friendship Press, 146 pages, 
cloth, $1.25; paper 75. 

Curist1an Worxp Mission, Edited 
by William K. Anderson, Commission 
on Ministerial Training, Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., 275 pages, 
$2.00. 

Tae Erernat Gospgen, by Gerald 
Heard, Harper and Brothers, 234 
pages, $2.00. 

InpIANs oF THE Hic Anpgs, Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica, 380 pages, $2.00. 

(Continued on page 573) 
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From These Beginnings We Go Forward 


By BLANCHE D. DEEMS 





BLTHOUGH “beginnings” are always 
@ fascinating, but the glories of the past 
should always lead us to the forward 
look so necessary to progress. From significant 
beginnings the Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist 
Home Mission Socrety through 70 fruitful 
years has endeavored to put “Christ in every 
home.” 

The first “beginning” was a deep concern for 
the spiritual welfare of women and children in 
our country. It was a day when women were 
trying their hand at organization—suffrage, 
temperance, foreign missions. Equally compel- 
ling were the challenges in home missions. The 
Baptist women in Michigan were the first to 
put their concern into action. They met and or- 
ganized in 1873 for the “evangelization of the 
freed and needy peoples of this country.” Four 
years later, on February 1, 1877, the Woman’s 
Baptist Mission Society was organized in Chi- 
cago. Not long after, on November 14, 1877, 
the woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was organized in Boston for “the evan- 
gelization of women among the freed people, 
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One of the first graduating classes of the Baptist Missionary Training School in Chicago 





The story of 70 years of missionary service by 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society which is celebrating its 70th anniversary 


ne 








the Indians, the heathen immigrants, and the 
new settlements of the West.” For 30 years 
these three groups of women with a great vision 
worked independently; the Chicago Society 
specializing in evangelism, the Boston group 
in education, until they, with the Michigan 
Society, united in 1909 to form the Woman’s 
AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission Soctery. 
When later the Free Baptists became a part of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the Home 
Mission work conducted by the women of this 
group also became part of the Society. 

A gigantic task lay before these dauntless, 
deeply concerned women. Their first thought 
was for that large number of freed people, the 
Negroes, groping about in their unfamiliar sur- 
roundings of freedom. A woman could do a spe- 
cial kind of ministry among refugee Negro 
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women and children: Joanna P. Moore was the 
first missionary commissioned in March, 1877. 
Joined later by four other young women, they 
labored together many years. 

Concern turned next toward the Indian 
Americans who were being pushed farther west 
by white settlers. In 1878, the first women were 
sent to work among the Choctaws and Chica- 
saws in the Indian Territory. Women have a 
genius for gaining the confidence of women and 
children. Soon barriers of hatred and suspicion 
were removed, as these missionaries ministered 
to the spiritual and physical needs of these first 
Americans. Women missionaries have minis- 
tered to Indian Americans in five states and 
have worked side by side with missionaries of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

These discerning women believed that evan- 
gelism and education should go hand in hand. 
In 1881 the Atlanta Female Baptist Seminary, 
now Spelman College, was opened for Negro 
women. Schools which had already been estab- 
lished by the Home Mission Society afforded 
opportunity for cooperation, and within a year 
teachers were sent to Benedict Institute and 
Shaw University. Scholarships for Negro girls 
also were provided. Through the years the So- 





ciety has contributed financial aid to more than 
a score of schools, and has supplied teachers. 
Previous to 1881, Mrs. Rachel Crane Mather, 
a Boston public school teacher, was sent to 
Beaufort, S. C. to start a normal school. Here 
she found hundreds of ragged, destitute Negro 
children. These, rather than the normal school, 
engaged her attention. In 1868, in a building 
purchased at her own expense, Mrs. Mather 
started an elementary school for a few boarding 
pupils. Mather School has grown so greatly 
that there are now eight well-equipped buildings 


“on its beautiful campus with 150 pupils in 


classes from first grade to Junior College. An- 
other 100 prospective students were turned 
away last year for lack of room. 

The most recent educational service is in 
Negro Educational Centers where Negro Bap- 
tist church leadership in congested northern 
cities is eagerly seizing opportunity for training 
to become more adequate in meeting the com- 
plicated problems of living in a postwar world. 
Futuré plans call for placing women workers in 
four centers in addition to the two where ap- 
pointees of the Society are already serving. 

To provide special training for’ missionaries, 
the Baptist Missionary Training School in Chi- 





Last year’s graduating class—much younger, and different in style of clothing and personality 
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In the Baby Clinic at Brooks House, Hammond, Ind. 


cago, the first in this country for women, was 
another notable “beginning.” It opened on Sep- 
tember 5, 1881. From the first an “invitation” 
was extended to all who desired to fit them- 
selves for service in any department of Christian 
work. At least three months, and not more than 
six months, training was then required. From 
this small beginning we now have a well- 
equipped school providing a four year course of 
study. More than 1200 students have graduated 
since 1881, and have rendered invaluable service 
in all fields of Christian work. Later when the 
Berkeley Divinity School offered missionary 
courses for young women the Society made 
possible the addition of a dean of women to its 
faculty. 

In the meantime great changes were taking 
place in our country. Foreign speaking people 
were crowding into our American cities. Home 
mission agencies began to develop bilingual 
churches among them. Again there were minis- 
tries where women could make a unique contri- 
bution. Since 1881 when appointees of the So- 
ciety became assistants to pastors in German 
and Scandinavian churches, they have served 
groups of 18 different European and Asiatic 
backgrounds. 

The bewilderment of these new Americans in 
adapting themselves to our customs, plus the 
difficulty of language, led the Society in 1915 to 
appoint a missionary to make friendly visits in 
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foreign speaking homes and to teach English 
to adults. This work resulted in 1919 in the 
Christian Americanization Department now 
known as “Christian Friendliness.’”” Many hun- 
dreds of volunteers have called on lonely folk, 
helped them to understand and to speak Eng- 
lish, and to become an integral part of commu- 
nity and church, and have won many of them to 
Jesus Christ. 
Another “beginning”’ grew out of the condi- 
tions in our cities in underprivileged housing 
areas. Neighborhoods changed as cities grew. 
Industries pushed into the once fine residential 
districts. As the tide of “new Americans” 
flowed in, older residents moved elsewhere, thus 
leaving many old church buildings deserted. It 
did not take long for Baptist women to make 
use of some of these buildings to start Christian 
Centers. Our Society now cooperates with 
State Conventions, City Missions Societies, and 
the Home Mission Society, in over 50 of these 
“Houses of Friendship.” Workers have or- 
ganized kindergartens, mothers’ clubs, young 
people’s activities, have counseled, aided in 
sickness, and directed folk in need to agencies 
able to meet their need. In every Christian Cen- 
ter Chapel, children and adults gather regularly 
for worship. Many young people in these Centers 
have caught a vision of greater service for our 
Lord, and have gone to minister in His name. 
Whenever the plight of any group came to its 
attention the Society immediately made every 
effort to respond to the call for help. Such a call 
came in 1886 from the orphans and other chil- 
dren in Alaska without homes and decent family 
life. Mrs. Roscoe was sent to these little folk, 
and in 1891 the Board voted to build an or- 
phanage at Wood Island, Kodiak, Alaska. Many 
little children for the first time knew the secur- 
ity, love, and care of a Christian home. In 1936, 
the orphanage was destroyed by fire. Again the 
children were homeless. Because adequate in- 
surance funds were available, plans could be 
speeded. By Thanksgiving, 1937, new homes 
were ready for occupancy—four single cottages 
instead of one large building. There is no present 
day project in which Baptist women are more 
deeply interested, or more deeply loved. 
Another call sounded, this time from south 
of the border. As far back as 1885 Northern 
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Baptists had started work in Mexico. In 1899 
the first woman missionaries were sent to Puerto 
Rico and Cuba and in 1915 to Central America. 
Today churches and fine schools in Nicaragua 
and E] Salvador are bringing the more abundant 
life to many. In Managua, Nicaragua, in 1927 
the Society built a hospital of 22 beds. Its facili- 
ties for surgical and medical cases are always 
crowded and minister to many hundreds of 
people every year. Enlarging this institution to 
100 beds is a cherished project under the World 
Mission Crusade. The Society has also a Train- 
ing School for young women in Puerto Rico. 
Changing patterns of work were needed for the 
emergencies of the War. In cooperation with the 
Home Mission Society, workers were sent to 
churchless defense housing areas for ministry 
in trailer camps. A “Trailer Chapel” was pro- 
vided. Our missionaries eased the heartbreak of 








dreamed dreams, and whose Christian concern 
has been expressed in Christian action. To those 
missionaries, courageous and consecrated, who 
have brought comfort, cheer, and hope to the 
thousands served, we gratefully give honor. 
“From these ‘beginnings’ we go forward.” 
Forward into our Anniversary Year, determined 
to make Home Missions a more and more vital 
part of the great missionary enterprise of the 
church. We shall support and promote the 
World Mission Crusade, realizing the need in 
our many fields of work. We shall stimulate 
interest in missionary work as a vocation for 
young people, recruiting them for Christian 
service. We shall endeavor to enlist the interest 
of more Baptist women in our great missionary 
opportunity. We shall concern ourselves with 
the inadequacy. of our school buildings, the 
need of more teachers, the dream of a 100 bed 
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evacuation | for many Japanese-Americans. It 
was possible for some workers to follow into 
relocation camps with programs of Christian 
worship and teaching. Others gave guidance in 
resettlement in both community and church. 
Looking at these “beginnings,” we realize 
that in the complexity of our modern life our 
task is just as great, but our hearts are: lighter. 
Lighter because we know that down through 
the years we have rendered a great service to 
multitudes of people. We would pay tribute to 
those valiant women who have seen visions and 
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hospital at Managua, the means of sending 
more young folk to our Negro and Indian 
schools, and increase in our staff of missionaries 
as the work expands. We shall go roRWARD ever 
grateful for the heritage bequeathed by those 
“concerned women” who 70 years ago saw the 
need for “Christ in every home.” 

Above all, we shall pray that the enthusiasm 
of our Anniversary Year carry us forward with 
greater courage, industry, and faith toward a 
larger service. With faith in Jesus Christ we shall 
work to make a Christian America. 
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The Global Clock Points Toward Midnight 


By G. MERRILL LENOX 
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hey died together - So that we may live together 


Men of all races, colors, national origins, and religious faiths fought and died together in the hope that a new world 
based on world order, justice, and equality would result from their sacrifice. The observance of World Order Sunday 
will remind the American people of this sacrifice and of the need of realizing the ideals for which these men died. 






MANITY today is desperately in search 
Te world order and security. To the fol- 
lower of Christ it is obvious that no 
amount of emphasis will produce such world 
order or will bring about lasting peace unless 
the hearts of individuals are changed by the 
transforming power of God in Jesus Christ. This 
involves a continuing vigorous promotion of 
evangelism and Christian education. It is im- 
portant, however, that Christian principles, 
cherished by redeemed men, should be made 
articulate in the high places where decisions 
are made that determine the fate of mankind. 
For Christians to evade their clear responsibility 
to deal with problems of world order is as serious 
as evading their obligations to evangelize. A 
world blown to bits over night would afford a 
most limited opportunity to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Thousands of 
churches of all denominations throughout the 
United States will, therefore, observe World 
Order Sunday on November 10, 1946.* 
The greatest hope for world order lies in the 
United Nations organization. Christian churches 


* Literature to aid personal study of group consideration is available on 
request to the Department of International Justice and Good Will, Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Every pastor 
will especially wish to have a copy of the official statement for World 
Order Sunday. 
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An earnest plea for Baptist observance of World 
Sunday Order on November 10, 1946 with its 
emphasis on global cooperation and the establish- 
ment of a just and enduring peace on earth. 


Ree 





should be profoundly concerned in its delibera- 
tions and achievements. Sitting as a visitor at a 
Security Council session only a few feet away 
from Messrs. Gromyko, Cadogan, Stettinius and 
other representatives, I listened eagerly to the 
unsuppressed discussion of delicate problems. 
There is indeed hope if the problems of the 
world can find their way into such open discus- 
sion. There will be repeated wrangling and ugly 
scenes, crisis after crisis, but ultimately the 
cause of justice has an infinitely better chance 
than through underground diplomacy. 

This new world organization faces colossal 
problems that can easily become gigantic ob- 
stacles to peace. The plight of displaced peoples, 
civil war in China, clamor for independence in 
Indonesia, Britain’s relationships to Palestine 
and India, and the diplomacy of Russia in its 
many ramifications are among the most critical. 
It behooves the United States to confront these 
potential threats to peace with due penitence 
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and humility. Our selfish isolation following 
World War I was one of the underlying causes of 
the recent holocaust. Even today there are still 
evidences among us of national pride and im- 
perialistic ambition. With reference to Russia 
we should consider why this modern colossus 
has developed hostility toward the United 
States. From the outset the Soviet experiment 
has been harshly attacked from platform and 
press. Scarcely an opportunity to condemn it 
has been overlooked. Service clubs, business 
groups, professional societies, and church con- 
ventions have applauded loudly and long the 
excoriating anti-Russian diatribes of their speak- 
ers. Regardless of whether or not Russia has de- 
served this onslaught, we cannot expect to create 
overnight a friendly free-from-suspicion attitude 
of Russia toward America. It will take time, 
patience, prayer. The task must not be aban- 
doned. Too much is at stake. I am not pleading 
for approval of the Soviet Union. Her impene- 
trable “‘iron curtain,” blood purges, concentra- 
tion camps, materialistic atheism, all are re- 
pellent to the democratic Christian mind. Nor 
should we be soft and submissive in diplomatic 
dealings. Appeasement is disastrous. Nothing 
is gained, however, by blatant attacks upon 
Russian decisions and motives, nor by irresponsi- 
ble threats of force such as the recent unfortu- 
nate declaration of a high ranking U. S. Naval 
officer that, “‘We will go anywhere we damn 
please!” War is bred out of just such unre- 
strained vituperation. 

The urgency of all these problems is now 
greatly accentuated by the availability of atomic 
warfare. We have in our hands a weapon of 
complete self-destruction, and of the terrific 
danger ahead we seem to be utterly unaware. 
An atom bomb attack in one night could wipe 
out all of America’s major cities, destroying 
one-third to one-half of her population and a 
larger percentage of her capacity for production. 
There is not now and is not likely to be any 
effective defense against such warfare. In from 
three to five years most other nations can have 
atomic bombs. How vital it is, therefore, to pre- 
vent all future use of this ravaging force for 
purposes of war. Today’s apathy is terrifying. 
Experts in all walks of life are constantly warn- 
ing us. A renowned scientist declares, “Atomic 





explosions demand not 90% but 100% defense. 
This we do not know how to achieve.” The So- 
ciety for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
examining psychological implications of the use 
of atomic energy, said, “There is no military 
defense against . . . the atomic bomb. The pre- 
vention of war must be the goal of all our actions.” 
Chairman Carl A. Hatch of the President’s 
Civilian Commission reported, ‘“To us who have 
witnessed the devastating effects of the atomic 
bomb tests at Bikini, it is evident that if there 
is to be any security or safety in the world, war 
aust be eliminated as a means of settling differ- 
ences among nations.”’ An official group of U. S. 
Army General Staff experts give this final con- 
clusion, ‘““The only sure defense is political de- 
fense.”’ That’s the military speaking! Add to all 
this the remarkable report of a body of distin- 
guished theologians entitled, Atomic Warfare 
and the Christian Faith, in which they clearly 
set forth that “The only mode of control . . . 
is control directéd to the prevention of war,” 
and you have a sampling of the findings of every 
group studying this fundamental question. 
It would seem clear that civilization cannot 
survive an atomic conflict. The leaders of the 
nations must accept complete international con- 
trol of this death-dealing agent. 

The possibility of achieving this is not as 
remote as some,may think. In a recent issue of 
The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists appears an 
appeal for patience regarding Russia’s obdurate 
opposition to the American proposals for a rigid 
international control of atomic energy. Our 
own country did not arrive at its present com- 
mendable position overnight. “Who would 
have believed,” the writer asks, “‘that a far- 
reaching program of international control and 
cooperative development of atomic energy 
should be adopted as the official policy of the 
United States government?” 

The Christian church will be derelict in the 
performance of its duty if it fails to meet the 
challenge of this dreadful hour. In the observ- 
ance of World Order Sunday, it can make a 
notable start. In the prayers and labors of its 
people for international accord, it can continue 
to be worthy of its high and holy mission. The 
time is short and there is none of it to lose. 
The world’s clock points toward midnight. 
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Saving by Losing 
A. meditation on Thanksgiving Day 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


NE of our Baptist pastors in Germany has a son named Klaus. A 
letter from Klaus tells of the feeding of hungry children in the par- 
sonage kitchen with soup cooked with relief supplies. He writes: “I wish 
you could see how happy these children are to get a little more to eat. 
But it is not enough. We can only feed children between six and fourteen 
who are chosen by a doctor. The soup is made from dried milk, canned 
beef, flour and grits. If only we could put in a few potatoes, it would taste 
a little better.” 

As American Christians we may yet redeem ourselves from the un- 
balanced position of privilege which we today enjoy. We can yet learn 
the truth of “saving by losing.” If we do not, we shall eventually lose our 
souls in the hardening of our hearts. 

Thanksgiving Day, followed so closely by our annual Sunday of Sacri- 
fice, is a reminder to all Northern Baptists that we can save the needy 
and redeem our own capacity to sympathy. 

At the Thanksgiving dinner I am certain I shall hear Klaus say, “If 


only we could put in a few potatoes, it would taste a little better.” 


a 


The Greatest of All Sundays of Sacrifice 
Are You Ready to Do Your Part? 


The first Sunday in December 
will be observed among Northern 
Baptists as their Sunday of Sacri- 
fice. Even as far back as last May 
at Grand Rapids this day became 
a burden upon our hearts. The 
Convention voted to make it the 
greatest of all our Sundays of 
Sacrifice. This decision was reached 
because of the vast spiritual and 
physical hunger throughout the 
world. We felt that we just had to 
have an extra $1,000,000, over and 
above the $14,000,000 World Mis- 
sion Crusade, for world relief. 

This means that on December 1, 
1946 we need to raise in our local 
churches $2,000,000. In order to 
do this each one of us must double 
this year the amount we gave last 
year on the Sunday of Sacrifice. 
One half of the gifts will go to the 
emergency section of the World 
Mission Crusade. The other half 
will go directly for world relief. 
The “extra million” to meet the 
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needs of Christ’s little ones will 
have to be given on this Sunday. 

So plan to make this a very 
special day in your church, and in 
Christ’s name, to give double. 

It is important to remember 
that when funds received on the 
Sunday of Sacrifice (whether ob- 
served on December 1, 1946, or 
some earlier date) are sent in to 
your State or City Office, the 
source of the money should be 
clearly indicated. The present pol- 
icy is to divide all general funds 
given to the World Mission Cru- 
sade on a 50-50 basis: 50% for the 
recurring needs section and 50% 
for the non-recurring needs sec- 
tion. If the purpose of the directive 
on world relief agreed upon at the 
Grand Rapids Convention is to 
be carried out, SOS contributions 
must be indicated. Otherwise only 
a small percentage of the amount 
allocated to recurring needs will 
actually go for world relief. 





State Contributions to 
World Mission Crusade 


People are asking, “Just how 
much money has been contributed 
to the World Mission Crusade?” 
It is a hard question to answer 
fully for at this writing the local 
church campaigns are just begin- 
ning. However, cash receipts as of 
August $1, 1946 present this most 





encouraging picture: 
yee % 5,800. 54 
California-N ...... 66,627.91 
California-S...... 220,751.08 
Colorado......... 84,469 . 75 
Connecticut...... 39,018.08 
Delaware......... 3,436.11 
Dist. of Columbia. . 23,629 .00 
par Pe 13,267.79 
Illinois-State...... 71,640.36 
Illinois-Chicago. . . 95,817.71 
Indiana.......... 72,993 .07 
SS 6 rico 6 oe 44,212.07 
igre eG 88,793.70 
| ee eee 26,089 . 09 
Massachusetts 103,418.59 
Michigan-State. . . 117,609 . 39 
Michigan-Detroit . 76,713.66 
Minnesota........ 31,660.19 
Missouri......... 50,153 . 23 
Montana......... 9,532.41 
Nebraska........ 41,751.96 
DE, 6050004. 3,070.56 
New Hampshire. . . 16,894.42 
New Jersey....... 101,380.98 
New York-State. .. 159,496 .'75 
New York-Metro. . 48,949.71 
North Dakota. ... 12,614.83 
Ohio-State....... 118,041.72 
Ohio-Cleveland. . . 24,836.89 
Cs. Fee 27,296 . 26 
Pennsylvania. .... 148,241.88 
Rhode Island... .. 21,328.11 
South Dakota. .... 21,444.61 
I iba ith back 7,027.87 
Vermont.......... 18,243 . 67 
Washington...... 67,398.59 
West Virginia..... 84,649.17 
Wisconsin........ 41,293 . 25 
Wyoming........ 15,751.62 
Miscellaneous. .... 49,094.79 
ens bose $2,274,436 . 37 
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COOPERATING THROUGH THE CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


There is urgent need for clothing and other material aid as part of Northern Baptist Relief Program 
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RELIEF SUPPLIES FOR EUROPE 

Loading a box car with clothing and shoes collected at our warehouse, 
Church World Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri. This shipment will go to 
Warsaw, Poland, for distribution in that devastated country. Watching 
the loading are, from left to right: Robert M. Martin, director of the center; 
Dr. Paul Weber, representative of the Northern and Southern Baptist 
Conventions; Dr. Walter A. Scheer, president of the Metropolitan Church 
Federation; Dr. Frank C. Tucker, district superintendent of the Methodist 
Church; and Dr. Wayne C. Love, president of the Ministerial Alliance. 

Wheeling the load is R. J. Koeppe, of the Evangelical Reform Church 

Church World Service 

Church World Service which the United States for the collecting 
combines the work formerly done of material aid to help meet severe 
by three overseas agencies, has shortages abroad. Clothing, shoes, 
established eight warehouses across bedding, baby layettes, sewing ma- 
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Church World Service Center, Beacon Street, Boston 
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terials, tools, food, and other ap- 


propriate relief items are sent by 
churches and individuals to their 
nearest Cuurcn Wor.tp SERVICE 
CENTER to be forwarded to Europe 
and Asia. 

The first shipment to leave the 
Church World Service Center in 
St. Louis consisted of 11 tons of 
clothing (200 bales) and shoes 
(2500 pairs) valued at more than 
$20,000. See accompanying pic- 
ture. 

First shipments to Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Korea were received last 
summer and coincided exactly with 
each country’s most urgent need. 
Hungary, where famine is an ever- 
haunting threat, receive foodstuffs. 
To Korea were sent large amounts 
of medical supplies to re-equip 
shattered hospitals. To Austria 
went sewing machines for garment 
making as well as some clothing. 

For location of the eight Cen- 
ters, see 3rd cover page opposite 
page 576. 


Packet of Free Samples 

A packet of literature, posters, 
cards, stickers on world relief and 
Baptist material aid may be se- 
cured free by writing to Dr., Stan- 
ley I. Stuber, Executive Secretary, 
World Relief Committee, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Preparing Shoes for Shipment at New Windsor, Md. 
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© An Annuity GIFT provides a sub- 
stantial return to the donor for life. 
The older the donor, the larger the 
semi-annual checks received. Annu- 
ity Agreements may cover one or two 
people, with returns continuing as long 
as either of the two lives. Fully ade- 
quate reserve funds are maintained 
to insure payments to all annuitants. 









of Christ on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields 


For detailed information ask for 
Annuities — A Way to Give and Receive 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
or Building Tomorrow’s World 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


Because of space limitations and in order to accommodate the announcement 


on the opposite 


, the Cross Word Puzzle is temporarily omitted from 


this issue. It will be resumed next month. . 








THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 








Women and Stewardship 
By EDITH V. MOUNT 


HY is it that so often reports 

for the work of the year come 
in with a blank space recording the 
work of the Spiritual Life Depart- 
ment of the local Society? We 
know that the women pray because 
we have had such evidence of the 
results of their prayers. We know 
that devotional periods are regular 
parts of their meetings. Could it be 
that “the practice of stewardship” 
keeps them from achieving their 
goal? 

Through the effort of the Chris- 
tian Life Crusade campaign, most 
of us have become familiar with the 
definition of Christian Stewardship. 
We believe that it is absolutely 
fundamental to the advance of the 
cause of Jesus Christ throughout 
the world. Without the faithful 
stewardship of strength, time and 
talents there would be no Christian 
service. Without the stewardship 
of life and money there would be 
no world-wide missionary enter- 
prise. Consecration to Christ of all 
that His followers have is necessary 
to the progress of His task. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians 
the Apostle Paul speaks of women 
who labored with him in the gospel. 
Luke mentions a group of women 
who went with Jesus on His preach- 
ing missions and ministered unto 
Him of their substance. What 4 
group it must have been, Christ 
and the 12 apostles going through 
the cities and villages preaching 





and showing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God, and these devoted 
women ministering to their needs. 

There are women in our day who 
thus walk with the Master and who 
minister to Him of their substance. 
They go with Him into the hospi- 
tals, the orphanages and the homes 
for the aged, to the city slums, and 
out on the foreign fields. They help 
to gather in the unchurched here at 
home. They are stewards of the 
Master. 

Unfortunately though, there are 
still women who define stewardship 
as money-raising. In a surprising 
number of churches, bazaars, fairs, 
suppers for profit, rummage sales 
and cake sales follow one another 
in almost continuous succession. 
The Christian enterprise, with its 
many tremendous opportunities for 
evangelism, education and social 
service, is suffering because the 
time and energies of many church 
women are wholly absorbed in 
raising money. 
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The Meaning of Stewardship 


CHRISTIAN Stewardship is the 
practice of systematic and pro- 
portionate giving of time, abili- 
ties, and material possessions, 
based on the conviction that 
these are a trust from God, to 
be used in His service for the 
benefit of all mankind. 
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Such methods are undesirable in 
financing the work of the church. 
They are unfair to business inter- 
ests. In a small community the 
churches sometimes offer real com- 
petition to the dry-goods store or 
the restaurant. But the churches 
are exempt from taxation on the 
grounds that they are engaged, not 
in commercial, but in spiritual pur- 
suits. The good nature of store 
keepers is not increased by fre- 
quent requests to buy tickets or 
give merchandise to a fair or supper 
because “it is for the church.” 

When all of the factors are con- 
sidered—the cost of materials, the 
time and strength spent, and con- 
sequently lost to Christian service, 
the fact that the purchasers and 
the donors are usually the same in- 
dividuals, it becomes obvious that 
these methods are not profitable. 
Many churches have discovered 
that more money is actually pro- 
duced by the practice of steward- 
ship than by use of money-raising 
methods. 

Let us then in our work this year 
do some practical things toward 
helping our women understand 
what is required in stewardship. 

1. Make available to our women 
many of the fine leaflets available 
on stewardship. 

(Continued on page 572) 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








A student in the Riverside Girls Academy arrives with her tuition fee, a 
huge bag of rice under her feet 


The Schools of China Reopen their Doors 
By ELMER A. FRIDELL 


ISS ESTHER SING, Prin- 
cipal of the Riverside Girls 
Academy in Ningpo, was in real 
trouble. Already 298 girls had been 
accepted, and 200 would crowd the 
war devastated school compound 
to the very edge. Yet here was still 
another. “Please, I have rice for 
my tuition,” she said. “May I en- 
roll in your school?” There she sat 
in the ricksha, 90 pounds of at- 
tractive Chinese girl on top of 100 
pounds of good Chinese rice. 

The beautiful main building had 
been burned to the ground. The 
dining hall had been divided into 
four rooms, three for classes and 
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one for eating. Girls were taking 
their meals in the wash rooms be- 
cause the dining rooms were too 
small. The servants’ quarters had 
been turned into a dormitory. 
Sleeping in the principal’s home 
were 11 girls and two additional 
were sleeping on mats in the hall- 
way. Teachers’ sleeping rooms, 
planned originally for one occupant 
each, now held three members of 
the faculty, and the business man- 
ager’s office had been turned over 
to the women servants to serve as 
their home for the time being. 
Classrooms for the younger girls 
had been secured outside the com- 


pound, but no further buildings 
could be rented in all the city. 
What had once been a tiny waiting 
room in the gatehouse now became 
the school library, being in fact 
almost large enough, because prac- 
tically all the books had been 
burnt during the war. Prayer meet- 
ings and the morning worship were 
held in the temporary business 
office. 

Less than 24 hours after the 
termination of the Pacific war, a 
group of friends and faculty mem- 
bers of Riverside Academy held a 
meeting and voted to re-open the 
Christian school again. Without 
waiting for appropriations from 
churches in China, or from the 
Foreign Boards in America, loyal 
friends in the community raised 
CNC $410,000.* Teachers were 
engaged with the understanding 
that no salaries could be guaran- 
teed, but that all would share alike 
if there was any money available. 
The fall term commenced with 264 
pupils and 16 teachers. Of these 
teachers, 12 were college graduates, 
and 10 of the 12 were Christians. 





*Chinese National Currency exchange Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 was 3,350 Chinese dollar to one 
American dollar. 





Weighing rice brought by students to 
determine. its value in tuition 
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Miss Sing is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai. When avail- 
able funds were distributed, the 
teachers received CNC $2,300. per 
month and a limited amount of 
rice per person. Stated in American 
money, this teaching staff served 
throughout the semester for an 
equivalent of U. S. $5.50 per 
month. 


Because of the fluctuating value | 


of money, it was decided that all 
tuitions must henceforth be paid in 
rice. Even in the midst of China’s 
poverty, hundreds of girls were sent 
by their families to enroll in this 
Christian school, with its reputa- 
tion for high standards and clean 
living. Girls came unannounced, 
riding on their sacks of rice in 
rickshas, in carts, and in wheel- 
barrows. Carriers came bearing rice 
on their shoulders for many miles, 
with hopeful, eager young Chinese 
girls following them to the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

Riverside Girls Academy is con- 
ducted jointly by Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians. All these 
denominations have suffered terri- 


Staff Appointments 
The Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society announces the fol- 
lowing appointments, made at its 
meeting September 17, 1946: 


Executive Secretary—Mnrs. Mio E. 
Wencer. She was born in Iowa, 
where she went to South English 
High School and attended Grinnell 
College. She was married in 1925 
and moved to Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
where her husband died in 1934. 
She is a member of the First Bap- 
tist Church. Her ability and per- 
sonality are indicated by the fact 
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Main building of the Riverside 

Girls Academy as it looks today. It 

was almost destroyed by fire during 

the Japanese occupation of Ningpo 
on September 5, 1937 


ble losses in their East Asia mis- 
sions. There will apparently not be 
money enough to meet the imme- 
diate urgent needs of the school 
unless unexpected gifts are secured. 
Miss Sing, together with her fac- 
ulty and members of the school 
board, is in the midst of an ener- 
getic financial campaign, hoping to 
secure at least CNC $10,000,000 
from Chinese friends. The Mission 
Boards in America are being asked 





ay, 





that for two years she was Presi- 
dent of the Baptist Woman’s So- 
ciety of Iowa. Last spring the 
State Presidents at Grand Rapids 
elected her as their representative 
on the National Committee on 
Woman’s Work. Her spiritual fit- 
ness is stressed in an enthusiastic 
letter from her pastor telling of her 
influence in her church and Sun- 
day school. 


Secretary of Missions—Miss Doro- 


tay O. Bucxuin. She was gradu- 
ated from Gordon College and 


20 
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to include Riverside Girls Academy 
in their special postwar efforts. 

During the war Miss Sing and 
some of her associates moved their 
students back into the hills. Miss 
Sing was captured by the enemy 
and finally released. On one trip 
across an arm of the sea, her boat 
capsized and the word spread that 
she had drowned. Many American 
Baptists will recall Miss Sing’s 
visit to the United States in 1936, 
when her presence at the Northern 
Baptist Convention in St. Louis 
and her happy witness to the cause 
of Christ inspired numerous Bap- 
tist congregations. Riverside Girls 
Academy has experienced critical 
war losses, but Miss Sing believes 
that under God a better and bigger 
school will rise from the ashes of 
war. 


Norr.—The above account was 
written by Foreign Secretary E. A. 
Fridell in Shanghai, in August 
1946. A pen sketch of Miss Esther 
Sing is available for three cents 
from the Baptist Literature Bur- 
eau, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York.—Ep. 





came into the work of the Society 
as Christian Americanization Mis- 
sionary. She has served effectively 
for the past years as Secretary of 
Organization of the Society. She 
comes from Boston. 


Secretary of Public Relations—Mi1ss 
HE tEN C. Scumitz. She was gradu- 
ated from Butler University and 
from the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago. She was a 
missionary of the Society at Bethel 
Neighborhood House, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and South Chicago Neigh- 
borhood House, Chicago, Illinois. 
In 1935 she became Eastern Mis- 
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MISS DOROTHY O. BUCKLIN 
New Secretary of Missions 


sionary Counselor. Indiana is her 


home state. 


Joint Secretaryships—The Board 
also announces the joint appoint- 
ment with the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society of Rev. 
Wizsvur Larson as Joint Secretary 
for Latin America. The Society is 
also cooperating with the Home 
Mission Agencies and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society 
in the joint appointment of Rev. 
Ernest C. Witnam as Personnel 
Secretary. 

The Board announces with great 
regret that Miss Ouive Russeii 
has submitted her resignation as 
Secretary of Publicity. Miss Rus- 
sell has been ill for several months. 
The Board refused to accept the 
resignation, and is asking Miss 
Russell to accept a leave of absence 
for an indefinite period at half 
salary. 

On behalf of the Board of Man- 
agers, Harriet W. Parmer (Mrs. 
Howard S.), President. 


The Date Book 


Have you seen the “ Date Book” 
for 1947, which celebrates 70 years 
of service of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. It is for sale through the 
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MRS. MILO E. WENGER 
New Executive Secretary 


Literature Bureau, at 25 cents. An 
excellent Christmas gift for Execu- 
tive Committees or Woman’s Sun- 
day School classes. 


We Thank Thee Lord 


The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten — establish-thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou 
it. Psalms 90:10:17 (Ps. 90: 10a, 
17b, c.) 


For faith that works toward goals 
unseen, 

That sees great ends in little deeds 

Made strong because thy promise leads 

We thank thee Lord. 


For life which lives when life is gone 
In other lives made strong in Thee 
And so thy “life abundant” spreads, 
We thank thee, thank thee, Lord. 


That we may work their work today, 

And we in turn live on with them 

Till lives unborn make known thy 
life — 

And so thy Kingdom shall endure, 

We thank thee, thank thee, Lord. 


“Yea, the work of our hands es- 
tablish thou it.’’ 


The World Mission Crusade 
Wauat it nas ALREADY Mapk Possisie 

Because of the World Mission 
Crusade—after a constant eager- 





MISS HELEN C. SCHMITZ 
New Secretary of Public Relations 


ness through 15 years, the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society rejoices in placing two 
young women for service in rural 
work. 

Because of the World Mission 
Crusade—after repeated requests 
from Colegio Bautista, Managua, 
Nicaragua, saying that the Girl’s 
School could not be maintained 
without three women appointees, 
this fall for the first time since the 
early thirties three missionaries of 
the Society are working there. 

Because of the World Mission 
Crusade—after an urgent request, 
a missionary has been appointed 


. to the work at Crow Agency, Mon- 


tana. 

Because of the World Mission 
Crusade—after the resettlement of 
Japanese in Seattle had brought 
back many to the Japanese Baptist 
Church the question of reopening 
the kindergarten was agitated. 
Now the work is to be on a com- 
munity basis not that of race. 
May Herd Katayama, who for 
years was a missionary of the So- 
ciety, was appointed at the Sep- 
tember Board meeting for ‘this 
work. 

All of this is possible because of 
the World Mission Crusade. 
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The Month for Thanks 
By DOROTHY A. STEVENS 


OVEMBER is the month of 
thanksgiving, but there are 
many momentous events leading 
up to that religious festival. Let it 
be a month of review and evalua- 
tion, of self-examination and en- 
largement, and Thanksgiving Day 
a Christian holiday of world sig- 
nificance. 

The month should begin with 
thanksgiving for new steps taken 
which should lead to greater po- 
litical understanding and coopera- 
tion. Each of us has a part in this 
process. Let us learn more about 
the purpose and program of the 
United Nations. Information may 
be obtained from our Council on 
Christian Social Progress. If world 
organization is to prosper indi- 
viduals as well as governments 
must work toward this end. 

In September, a world mission- 
ary statesman cast aside his plans 
in view of the urgency of the hour 
and went to Paris to organize prayer 
groups to undergird the work of the 
peace conference. Not all have been 
linked with such organized prayer 
groups, but all can pray daily that 
the peace of God be upon and in 
this tumultuous world. Then give 
thanks for every step forward. 

In November across the United 
States there will be elections. 
Through Bible classes, mission 
study classes and social action 
groups many have learned of defi- 
nite problems in America and the 
world which exercise of franchise 


by Christians can help to solve. : 


The value of personality is taught 
us through the Bible. Let the study 
of “The Christian and Race” and 
the campaign for restricting the 
production and use of alcohol, both 


based on respect for personality, 
be reflected in the choice of repre- 
sentatives in government. Give 
thanks that these rights and powers 
belong to American people. 

In November comes Thanks- 
giving Day. Let American Chris- 
tians give thanks in new and more 
significant ways. Let us commit 
ourselves to more effective private 
devotions and public worship. Let 
us seek new friends and acquaint- 
ances from our own and from other 
cultures. Let us help erase non- 
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Book of the Month 


NOVEMBER—ZEPHANIAH 


Christian activities from American 
life. Let us look out upon the,world, 
with famine, pestilence, destruc- 
tion and death rampant, and thank 
God that He has given us eyes to 
see and means by which to assuage 
and help through closer identifiea- 
tion of ourselves with God and 
mankind. 

Now for a practical expression 
of thanksgiving. Savings and offer- 
ings in family circles should go to 
swell the offerings on Sunday of 
Sacrifice, the first Sunday in De- 
cember. To meet only the most 
urgent needs at least One Million 





Dollars should be poured out on 
the Sunday of Sacrifice for recur- 
rent needs in the World Mission 
Crusade. 

Let us give thanks, let us live 
our thanks and let us offer our sub- 
stance in thanks. 


CRUSADER 


Crusader provides a pictorial 
story of Baptist work and needs 
and graphic information about the 
World Mission Crusade. To en- 
courage comprehensive reading of 
this monthly publication by every 
member of the household, each 
issue will be considered as one book 
in the national missionary reading 


. program, as is each copy of Mis- 


sIons if ALL of it is read. 


Six Months Gone 


One half of the year is over. How 
have the plans for an integrated 
program of missionary. education 
progressed during the summer and 
fall? Put the small “‘ Achievement 
Chart for Missionary Education” 
on the bulletin board and see that 
activities to date are recorded. Is 
the committee on missionary educa- 
tion functioning? Have fall mission 
study classes begun or is your plan 


,for a Church School of Missions 


working out well? How many 
classes in the Sunday Church 
School have had missionary wor- 
ship programs or studies? Is every 
member and friend of the church 
reading Crusader, Missions, Kin to 
Me, Beyond the War’s Desolation, 
Lazy Man Rest Not, and other 
books. and pamphlets listed in 
“Friends Through Books”’? 

Let us take stock of our activities 
that our plan for Christian growth 
may go forward and our world 
fellowship in Christ may be real 
and strong. 
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Werld Wide Guild 


Rogal Ambassadors 





Dear Young People: 

Here it is fall already—the sea- 
son for falling leaves and bonfires, 
football and pep parades—and yes 
—even those kick-off banquets 
which start off with so much pep 
and enthusiasm. From the sound of 
the letters that are finding their 
way to my desk this should really 
be a glorious year as the Youth 
of our great denomination link 
hands and move forward. 

As you know Spence Parsons is 
back from Norway with some 
thrilling and humbling stories of his 
experiences. Paul Converse is back 
from the Student Conference, and 
says that the Disciple Plan really 
had meaning to the young people 
over there. James Ashbrook, a 
new member of the Executive 
Board, has also returned from Eu- 
rope. He says, “‘There’s an amazing 
spirit of hopefulness in the Polish 
people. They’re starting to clear 
away the debris of their bombed 
cities and although it’s a slow proc- 
ess, they’re trying to rebuild.” 

But other reports are coming in 
from our young: people who have 
been “doing things” right here in 
our own country. I wish all of 
you could read the enthusiastic 
letters that are coming in from the 
Youth Associates. This has really 
been a summer of decision for 
some of them. Those of us who 
were out in camps and assemblies 
this summer are greatly encour- 
aged by the reports we received 
from you. 

It would sound like all is well— 
but you all have been hearing some 
other reports too. There’s still so 
much need, suffering, and heart- 
ache in the world—and somehow 
we in our plenty and comfort must 
help. The World Mission Crusade 
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is one of the really tangible chan- 


nels for us to use in giving this 
help. There are still many positions 
to be filled on our mission fields. 
Perhaps this year some of you will 
hear the call to full time Christian 
Service. We need others who are 
willing to give their lives to living 
as full time Christians in their lay 
occupation. 

In the face of all the needs of 
the world let us begin right now 
to follow through on all of those 
good resolutions made this past 
summer—Let’s begin to live our 
Discipleship. 

Yours in Fellowship, 
Carrie Dollar 


A World Conference 
of Christian Youth 


This past summer a group of 
leaders of youth met at Chateau 
de Bossey, near Geneva, Switzer- 


peerererersrerrrrrrrrr try 


FELLOWSHIP 
VESPER DAY 


This is the day when the entire 
Baptist Youth Fellowship worships 
together, in the spirit of fellowship 
with all Christian young people 
the world over. 

The date is December first. A 
service has been prepared, by one 
of the young people, called The 
Voice of God is Calling. 

Order at once in quantity de- 
sired from 

Baptist Youth Fellowship Office 
152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


The price is 5 cents single copies; 
10 or more 8 cents each. 


$43553444455534244444++3 


land, to plan for a conference of 


youth from over the world to be 
held next summer at Oslo, Norway. 
Spencer Parsons of the B. Y. F. 
Executive Board was one of this 
planning group from the United 
States. A recent report from the 
planning group gives us a few inter- 
esting items. The conference itself 
next summer should be one of great 
significance for the Christian youth 
of the world. 

The planning group was com- 
prised of representatives of 20 
countries, representing the World 
Y.M.C.A., the World Y.W.C.A., 
the World Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the World Student Christian 
Federation and the World Council 
of Churches. 

The five days which this group 
spent together were particularly 
meaningful for all the representa- 
tives in view of the long years of 
separation and suffering. While 
there were many differing points 
of view, yet there was a remarkable 
spirit of understanding and a\deep 
sense of fellowship and genuine 
freedom of expression. When one 
remembers the years during which 
meetings like this have not been 
possible, the degree of unity at- 
tained stands out as a great achieve- 
ment. Particularly was there gen- 
eral agreement on the responsibility 
of the Christian giving his witness 
in the political, social, educational 
and economic realms—in all of life. 

There were few present from 
Europe who had not been leaders 
in the Christian resistance. Many 
were familiar first-hand with the 
life of the prison and the concentra- 
tion camp, yet modest and reluc- 
tant to speak of their adventures. 

The invitation from Oslo, Nor- 
way, to hold the coming conference 
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for',ten days in that city was ac- 
cepted. The dates are July 30- 
August 8, 1947. Conference theme 
will be, Jesus Christ is Lord. Some 
1300 delegates between the ages of 
18 and 30 are to be nominated by 
the cooperating world bodies. 

Alex Johnson, 35 year old Oslo 
pastor and former General Secre- 
tary of the Norwegian Student 
Christian Movement has been ap- 
pointed general chairman of the 
Oslo Conference, while Francis 
House, recently elected secretary 
of the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches, will 
serve as Executive Secretary. 

The Conference at Oslo has been 
said to be “a stage in a far wider 
process in which Christian youth 
throughout the world will give 
common consideration to its calling 
and its tasks in the world. Perhaps 
even more important than the 
event itself will be ali the thought 
and prayer which will go into its 
preparation.” The things which 


youth feels it must do in a time like 


this are grouped under five major 
purposes: 1. We must rediscover 
together that Jesus Christ is Lord; 
2. We must rebuild our fellowship 
in Christ; 3. We must face the situ- 
ation in the world; 4. We must find 
the job we have to do; 5. We must 
plan the strategy of our campaign. 
Any group of young people which 
begins to think and pray about 
some of these subjects is part of the 
preparation for Oslo and for a for- 
ward, united movement of the 
Christian youth of the world. 


Heifers for Relief 


This is one of the projects for 
overseas relief through which many 
Baptists are sharing what they 
have with those who need so tragi- 
cally. Americans can hardly be- 
lieve that in Europe and Asia 
$00,000,000 people (double the 
population of the United States of 
America will starve to death in the 
next eighteen months unless great 
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Paul Converse and T. Z. Koo of China 


amounts of food are sent to them. 
This plan of relief was organized by 
the Church of the Brethern and is 
known as the Heifers for Relief 
Project. The plan calls for sending 
good quality, bred heifers, to com- 
petent farmers who have enhither 
cow nor horse left with which to 
start their postwar lives. 

Ten collecting centers have been 
established across the nation. The 
Baptist collecting center is at the 
Northern Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. As soon as cattle 
are received in sufficient number 
they will be sent on to the east 
coast for overseas shipment. Bap- 
tist young people who are inter- 
ested should get in touch at once 
with Rev. C. R. McBride, Rural 
Church Center, Northern Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 





Rev. C. R. McBride 


Mr. McBride has advised that a 
load of 28 “Baptist” heifers left 
Green Lake, July 26 for Maryland 
from where they were shipped. One 
of these heifers was on exhibit at 


the Youth Conference at Green . 


Lake. Paul Converse, member of 
the B. Y. F. Executive Board took 
a load of heifers to Europe this 
past summer. 


From Green Lake 
to Thun Lake 


Many who were at Green Lake 
will remember Paul Converse, 
chairman of the new Student Com- 
mission of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship. Here is a brief note written 
from Gwatt on Lake Thun, Switz- 
erland where the World Student 
Christian Federation held a con- 
ference this past summer. 


Dear Friends, 

Greetings from the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation confer- 
ence meeting in the middle of the 
beautiful Swiss Alps. For the bene- 
fit of you who were at Green Lake, 
the trip over here was made feeding 
horses not heifers. All the worry 
about milking was soon forgotten. 
While in Newport News, Va., I met 
Harold Branch and Jimmie Ash- 
brook, both waiting their turn to 
become sea-going cowboys. We 
landed in Danzig, Poland. I had a 
most fascinating trip through Po- 
land to Czechoslovakia, staying in 
Warsaw for three days. I hope I'll 
never see again such terrible de- 
struction. 

While studying student relief 
needs in Czechoslovakia, I met 
some of the Czech Baptist leaders 
in Prague. One Sunday afternoon I 
told them and some Baptist stu- 
dents about our B. Y. F. Disciple 
Plan. I have never seen such an 
enthusiastic response. Czech Chris- 
tian young people are very eager 
to have something like it there. 

Here at the Federation Confer- 
ence we spend all morning in Bible 
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Sally Peck Guild, Emmanuel Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


study—lecture, small group discus- 
sion, and individual study,—taking 
one chapter of Ephesians each day. 
Late afternoon and evenings we 
hear about conditions of religious 
movements in various countries. 
As I have traveled and talked 
with many European-young peo- 
ple, I have become actually aware 
of the need of preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ—of sharing our 
Disciple Plan with European youth 
—and I have become less and less 
ashamed of that gospel and that 
Plan whether I am with the young 
person who is confused and dazed 
by the nature of the shattering 
events of the last seven years or 
with the person who has committed 
himself to the communist strategy. 
Every day I thank God for the 
opportunities which this trip has 
afforded and for the gifts which 
many of you made to make this 
journey possible.—Paul Converse 


Sioux Falls Guilders 


The Sally. Peck Chapter of Em- 
manuel Baptist Church of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., recently celebrated its 
third anniversary with a lovely 
banquet at the Y. M. C. A. with 
Mrs. Joseph Smith, missionary 
from Burma, as the guest speaker. 
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Much more than a banquet makes 
this group worthy of an anniver- 
sary. It is an all round group active 
in the church, the Sunday school 
and the whole B. Y. F. program of 
which the Guild is a part. They are 
also regular contributors to the 
unified budget of the denomina- 
tion. Not content with the regular 
White Cross quota they gathered 
material to send to the Central 
Philippine College. This group has 
a special interest in the Philippines 
because of a member of the church 
who has served there. Congratula- 
tions, Sioux Falls, and many more 
worthy anniversaries! 


Glad Rags for Girls 


That is the name given to a pos- 
sible relief project in which Guild 
girls (all girls) would especially 
share. The name was suggested at 
the World Service Secretaries’ 
Conference. For things to make, 
buy and collect for this project, 
and how to send, follow closely the 
directions last month under rouTH 
SHARES WITH YOUTH. Do not send 
these packages to Baptist head- 
quarters. The need is urgent! Every 
group of girls should have some 
part in this project to relieve suffer- 
ing and carry a practical message 





of friendship and concern to other 
parts of the world. Building peace 
isn’t only a United Nations’ job, 
it is ours too and this is one big 
way to do it. Most of all it is a job 


. for Christians. So, don’t wait! Be- 


gin now! 


The Disciple Plan in Assam 


A missionary in Tura, Assam, 
wrote of some students in the mis- 
sion school, who have been doing 
service similar to that of some 
college teams in needy areas here. 
She writes: “Our older girls have 
just started on a special piece of 
work that I think will be worth 
while. They have been begging for 

ome time to go out and hold serv- 
ices in some of the tiny village 
churches near Tura. We had to 
wait until the rains were a little less 
heavy, but at last they have gone 
out for their first service, led by 
one of the teachers, and had a very 
happy service, evidently a helpful 
one. They seem so young for such 
work, but I have to realize that in 
their villages they are looked up to 
as the educated people of the com- 
munity, and they must fill places of 
leadership even at this age. This is 
very good training for them, under 
the direction of a trained teacher. 
They are so exceedingly poor in 
this world’s riches—but they have 
grand personalities and all kinds of 
capabilities that need development. 
The two World Wide Guild groups 
are going well. The girls are learn- 
ing to conduct their own services 
with grace and dignity and poise, 
and their prayer life is fervent and 
sincere. We try to relate their ac- 
tivities to the needs of the villages, 
and just now for handwork they 
are preparing old Christmas cards 
with Bible verses to brighten the . 
Christmas celebrations of the many 
little schools and villages in the 
jungle where there are many non- 
Christian families and villages, and 
they especially need much help for 
the problems ahead of them.” 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Wheels for Christ 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Of course you want to help 
in the World Mission Crusade for- 
eign mission project for children, 
WHEELS FOR CHRIST! How exciting! 
Would you like to help buy some of 
the equipment on wheels that will 
carry the story of Jesus Christ to 
children in Burma, India, China, 
Japan and the Philippines? Weneed 
to buy jeeps, bicycles, automobiles 
and evangelistic cars. Be sure to 
ask your leader to send te the 
State Office for your picture fold- 
ers, stories and envelopes for the 
offerings. We need $15,000! Will 
you help? Your friend 

Florence Stansbury 


Indian Children Learn 
to Share 


Just before Christmas one of 
the classes of little girls at The 
Mission, Stewart, Nevada, made 
jointed animal toys. Happily the 
girls worked to make the toys for 
Indian children in the govern- 
ment hospital at Schurz, Nevada. 
More and more, however, they 
realized how nice it would be to 
have the toys for themselves. “Do 
we have to give them away?” 
“‘Can’t I take them with me to the 
building?” became more and more 
urgent requests. I tried not to force 
their giving, but to teach the value 
of sharing for the giver as well as 
for the receiver. The letter was 
written to accompany the gifts, 
and most of the girls quite happily 
and readily laid the dear toys in 
the box. But it was a real struggle 
for two of them. When I told them 
they could take the toys to the 
building if they preferred, they 
faced a real test. But the sharing 
spirit won out. Tenderly and lov- 
ingly the toys were laid in the box 
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to go away. When the letter of 
thanks came from Schurz, telling 
how much the sick boys and girls 
enjoyed the toys, I am sure that 
every girl was glad she had done 
her part to make sick children 
happy on Christmas.—Mary Butler 


He Knew the Jungle 


‘ It was at the village called 
“Egg,” that I first learned to know 
Bunu. The journey there was un- 
usually difficult. The school boy 
carriers groaned and cried to our 
leader: “Such sand! What steep 
places! Where is the village? Will 
we ever get there? Why did you 
take us here, Tata Vinda?” It was 
not easy to climb like a monkey, 
using hands and feet in holding on 
to the strong tree roots, jutting out 
from the sand. Each boy had a 
load to balance on his head. No 


wonder they were all so tired! Tata 
Vinda was patient and there was 
another who showed no discon- 
tent. Bunu, an Mfunuka, member 
of a heathen tribe, the son of a 
chief, moved along quite cheer- 


fully. I wondered at his endurance. , 


I did not know then that he had 
seen hills worse than these. This 
was not the first time he stretched 
his arms upward to take hold of 
tree roots, as he climbed steep hills. 
He was born among hills which 
form a barrier between the Bam- 
funuka and other tribes. 

“We have arrived!” called the 
boys with relief. And so we had. 
We looked down into a valley with 
a nest of homes. It seemed as if 
the hills were walls protecting the 
town. The chief came to meet us. 
I well remember his red blanket 
and his many bracelets of iron. 
He showed me the small mud-house 
where I was to stay, but no place 
for the boys or Bunu. 

“Where will you sleep?” I asked 
them. Bunu was a nurse from the 
Sona Bata Hospital. He had come 
on an errand of mercy to help these 
villagers of the jungle. Still no 
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house! But he only smiled. “We 
shall fix a place,” he said. “In the 
woods we shall sleep.” He bor- 
rowed some machetes — big long 
knives — and, with the help of a 
few boys, soon cut down enough 
trees and brush to make a space big 
enough for them all. In amongst 
the tall trees with overhanging 
branches he made a fire, and around 
it he laid Congo mats, on which 
they could sit and sleep. I admired 
his resourcefulness. He knew the 
jungle and how to use it. Then, 
when the villagers returned from 
work, the women came from the 
gardens and the men from the 
hunt, Bunu began to examine the 
sick and to sell medicines. He was 
very kind and patient. 

Since this experience at “Egg,” 
I have been strongly attracted to 
the land of the Bamfunuka, Bunu’s 
people. I have visited their villages, 
met his father and mother, and 
started schools in this area. Bunu 
has several times acted as an in- 
terpreter and has also given his 
Christian testimony at the services. 
He is in charge of a dispensary not 
so very far from his village. Many 
of his own tribe go to him for med- 
ical help and also hear his Christian 
message. Now a church has been 
organized at Kinzolo, Bunu’s vil- 
lage. The people are leaving the 
darkness of heathendom to accept 
the light of Jesus Christ. Vendla 
Anderson. 


Gifts for Mr. Goodfellow 


The C. W. C. of the First Baptist 
Church of Olathe, Kan., selected 
for their Missionary Project the 
“The Mr. Goodfellow Plan.” They 
secured a hall tree and the depart- 
mental superintendent furnished 
an overcoat which they placed on 
“Mr. Goodfellow.” They also made 
a head for him out of a brown 
paper bag, on which they drew a 
face, placed a hat on his head, 
hung a large bag with a strap on it 
over his shoulder and stood him 
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up in the front of the assembly 
room, and lo, “Mr. Goodfellow” 
was ready to receive the gifts. They 
carried this project on for four 
weeks, and on two Sundays the 
children were told about the work 
at Bethel Neighborhood Center, 
in Kansas City, Kan. Each Sunday 
they brought gifts of various kinds 
to “Mr. Goodfellow” to be given 
to the Center. The gifts consisted of | 
clothing, pencils, crayons and other 
articles, also, a small purse of 
money was placed in “Mr. Good- 
fellow’s”’ pocket. Then, on the fifth 
Sunday, five cars and their drivers 
took the children, superintendents, 
and their teachers to The Center 
where they attended church and 
Sunday school, and presented gifts. 

Through this project the chil- 
dren have an added knowledge 
and a deeper interest in The Cen- 
ter than they had before. Miss 
Rhoda Lundsten received them 
very graciously and was very ap- 
preciative of their gifts. The chil- 
dren and the older ones too, thor- 
oughly enjoyed every moment of 
the time that was spent, both at 
The Center and also on the road, 
going and coming. — Mrs. William 
Little. 





Reaching the Children of 
Harlem 


I visited the Sunday School as 
my first contact with a new and 
struggling church in Harlem. It 
was a small school and the church 
had no vacation Bible school or any 
kind of week-day program for the 
children. We did not expect more 
than 25 children to accept the invi- 
tation to the After School Classes. 
I sent each child a special written 
invitation to follow up my verbal 
announcement. To our first meet- 
ing two weeks ago came 45 chil- 
dren. At the party today 97 chil- 
dren had a happy time. The high 
point of the afternoon was our 
closing friendship circle when our 
hymn singing and story made us 
feel that God was with us. 

I cite this project to show the 
kind of work that is being done by 
the Baptist Educational Center 
in New York. Most of my service is 
training teachers to work with 
children. Because there are no 
trained teachers in this church 
ready to take over such a project, 
two of our staff are doing the teach- 
ing with five members of the church 
observing us and gradually taking 

(Continued on page 572) 
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The Baptist World Congress 
in Copenhagen, Denmark 


The Baptist World Congress has 
normally been held every five 
years, the sixth Congress having 
met in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1939. 
The war, however, compelled a 
three year postponement and made 
it impossible to accept invitations 
from Rangoon and from Budapest. 
An invitation from the Danish 
Baptists was accepted (See MIS- 
SIONS September, 1946 page 891), 
and the 7th Congress will therefore 
meet in Copenhagen, Denmark, 


July 29-August 3, 1947. President: 


J. H. Rushbrooke recently visited 
Copenhagen and reports a fine start 
with preparations. The entire Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Baptist 
Union of Denmark has been ap- 
pointed the Committee on the 
Congress with special groups to 
deal with hospitality, transporta- 
tion, publicity, finance and other 
details, with joint secretaries, Pres- 
ident Johannes Norgaard of the 
Union, and Dr. Bredahl Petersen, 
pastor of the Kébner Memorial 
Baptist Church. Dr. Rushbrooke 
visited. Denmark’s Prime Minister, 
Knud Kristensen, Copenhagen’s 
Mayor, H. P. Sorensen and State 


Church Bishop H. Fuglsang-Dam- 
gaard. From all he received a most 
cordial reception. Each will de- 
liver an address of welcome at the 
opening session. Copenhagen hotels 
have guaranteed 2,000 beds. Pri- 


vate hospitality will furnish many 
more. Danish Baptist particularly 
hope that there will be a large at- 
tendance of Baptist youth who will 
remain after the Congress for a 
youth fellowship conference. 
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Cie. well-stated, factual Peete, published 
in 64-page booklet. Illustrated. Revised. 20 cents 
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MAKE MONEY ‘SScnen 
Sell delicious fresh shelled pecans. 
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Cc. A. HARTLEY 
Box 92 Fairhope, Alabama 
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$SB100 Sanitary Communion Glass Filler $4.50... 
SB115 Heavy Brass Offering Plate $10.00 
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SB110 Bakelite 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
(Continued from page 561) 


2. Have a speaker on steward- 
ship for one of the regular program 
meetings. 

8. Encourage the formation of 
groups to study stewardship that 
we may realize how all-inclusive 
the subject is: Hospitality, Sewing, 
the Family, the Gospel. 

4. Assign women to really chal- 
lenging tasks, such as representa- 
tion on church boards and com- 
mittees or appoint them as deacon- 
esses. 

5. Strive to help others to recog- 
* nize their responsibility as Chris- 
tian stewards of time, talents and 
money. 

Tremendous efforts are being 
put forth today to win women for 
other interests than that of the 
church. They are asked to sacrifice 
everything on the altar of the world 
until there is nothing left for the 
Lord. The women of the church 
must set an example for the women 
outside the church. They can de- 
termine the spiritual atmosphere 
in the local congregations. They 
can transform the community life. 
They can change the home and 
family life. They can win the 
world for Christ. 

With the stewardship of love 
and interest, of mind and heart 
and soul and body and time and 
means, a new world could be born. 
Shall the women in the churches 
arise to the occasion? 


1000 a — 1000 Baths 
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5 minutes to Times Square’ 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


! Prince Geor e 
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meny dollars fer yeur treasury. Tee is an all- 
yeer-'round moneymeker. Write us todey for 
a sample end eur successful co-operative sales 
plan that many organizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 
4230 Old York Road 
Dept. M — Philadelphia 40, Po. 
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CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


for ro one or personal A Christmas cards. Also cards for 
all occasions, t Congraty ulations, Good Cheer, Get 
Well. — Sympathy Told True Christian senti ments. 
Each exquisite rd has come Serheetty ve touch which gives 
it instant appeal. There shoul B demand in your 
ey for these cards. LS tom ro insure our 

ents large all-year-round p' s. Write TO-DAY for com- 
P ete information. SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 342 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





Have You Any Books 
That You Can Spare? 


Baptist colleges in India, Burma, 
China, the Philippines, and Japan 
have lost many of their books. 
Seminary and hospital libraries 
also have been destroyed or looted. 
Pastors and teachers, doctors and 
nurses have lost their personal 
libraries. Books are needed, there- 
fore, in the fields of Bible study, 
theology, Christian education, 
church history, general literature, 
the general and the social sciences, 
medicine, surgery, and music. In 
the field of music, both instrumen- 
tal and choral pieces are needed 
of simple or medium grade for men 
and women and mixed voices. 
Make a list of the books, title, 
author, publisher, date of publica- 
tion. Send this list to Dr. Jesse R. 
Wilson, A.B.F.M.S., 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Missionary Education 
for Children 


(Continued from page 570) 
over responsibility. You should 
have seen the enthusiasm of these 
teachers as one of them said, “This 
is what I like. I want to learn all I 
can so that I can teach boys and 
girls.” All expressed their real joy 
and gratitude to see a program 
started for their children. 

A number of young people, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 17, also 
attended the class. We had not ex- 
pected this age group, but we are 
adding classes to our program to 
include them. They will come for 
5:00 p.m., after the children leave. 

It is physically difficult to meet 
all the needs of 14 Centers, when 
my program includes other re- 
sponsibilities. In order to solve this 
in a measure, we are holding “Open 
House” at the Center every Thurs- 
day morning for all Released-Time 
and After-School teachers. This is 
an informal time when teachers 
may come for conferences, and get 
suggestions of materials to use in 
enriching their sessions. Last week 
we made an altar cloth. Now the 
teachers are going to guide their 
pupils in making altar cloths for the 
worship centers in their schools.. 
Teachers who can stay through 
noon bring their lunch. We serve 
them tea. This “Open House” is 
proving very helpful. Best of all, 
we are getting better acquainted 
and discovering God in a new and 
vital way, as we share our experi- 
ences and plan ways in which we 
can lead boys and girls, men and 
women, to become true followers of 
Jesus Christ.—Bernice Robinson 
Nore: Miss Robinson is one of our 


Special Interest Missionaries for our 
boys and girls this year. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 551) 


Two Wortps, by William B. Ziff, 
Harper and Brothers, 385 pages, $3.00. 

Tae Kinepom Ras.ationsHir, by 
Isaiah J. Brame, Nampa, Idaho, 141 
pages, $1.75, 

Man anv Society In THE New 
TEsTAMENT, by Ernest F. Scott, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 299 pages, $2.75. 

Wri11am Carsy, by Dr. A. H. Ous- 
soren, (Holland) 318 pages, $3.00. 

Tue Hanp or Gop IN THE Supan, 
by Albert D. Hesler, Revell, 146 pages, 
$1.00. 

Kaaawa, a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the popular biography first pub- 
lished in 1982, by William Azling, 
Harper and Brothers, 195 pages, $1.25. 

A Neoro’s Fairs my America, by 
Spender Logan, Macmillan, 88 pages, 
$1.75. 


Francesca Cabrini, by Lv- 
cILLE P. Borpen, is an illumi- 
nating account of the noble life 
and wide travels of the first can- 
onized American saint, Mother 


Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA —An Indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church”’ 
An historical summary of the Catholic Church's 
political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. 
er $1.75 


Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 


ee ae $1.75 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books ...... $3.00 
New Pamphlet 


“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 
48 pages of Documented Facts... . . 25¢ 


@> Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Order from: 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. N42 
229 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


Frances Xavier Cabrini. (Mac- 
millan; 402 pages; $2.75.) 


The Preacher’s Voice, by 
Wim C. Craic and R. R. 
SoKoLowsky, is a workable and 
practical text on voice building 
and improving. It offers no short 
cuts but sure help to the faithful 
and persistent student. (Wart- 
burg; 182 pages; $2.00.) 


Choice Illustrations and 
Quotable Poems, compiled by 

, A. Bernarp WEBBER, associate 
pastor, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


GOOD BOOKS .. 


We will mail prepaid amy beoek advertised in 
MISSIONS, or any other geod beek, new or old. 
Send us your want list for good books, new er 
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No More 
Financial 


Worries 
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and we’ve done 
something fine 
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Old Book 
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| 3705 Weodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights 21, Ohio 


is a new collection titled and in- 
dexed. (Zondervan; 114 pages; 
$1.25.) 


Appelman’s Sermon Out- 
lines and Illustrations, by Hy- 
MAN J. APPELMAN, contains 
sketchy outlines of evangelistic 
sermons. (Zondervan; 129 pages; 
$1.25.) 


Spurgeon’s Illustrative An- 
ecdotes, edited by Davi 0. 
Fuuuer, is a new collection, al- 
phabetically arranged according 
to subjects, and completely in- 
dexed. (Zondervan; 117 pages; 
$1.25.) 


Field Marshal Bernard L. 
Montgomery, by Met Larson, 
emphasizes the place of the Bible 
and prayer in the life of this 
famous British military leader. 
(Zondervan; 100 pages; $1.25.) 





The Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to us — helped us stand up against 
life’s hardest knocks. We wanted to have a real share in giving it to other folks. 

Then someone told us about the American Bible Society’s Annuity Plan 
and we discovered how we could do something fine for the Old Book and at 
the same time protect our income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never failed to arrive on time — and 
they’re generous:too. Besides — they’re backed up by the Society’s more than 100 
years of experience in writing annuity agreements. 

Send the coupon today and ‘learn how this Plan can fit your needs and at 
the same time further the distribution of the Word throughout the world. 


" 
a ! American Brate Soctery, 450 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. } 
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Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-98 ! 
entitled “A Gift That Lives. 
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Montgomery E. McIntosh 


Montgomery E. McIntosh, for 
nearly 22 years on the publicity staff of 
the Council on Finance and Promotion, 
died in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. on August 
20, 1946 at the age of 77. He had of- 
ficially retired in 1941 from the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Publicity, but was 
induced to remain in service on a part 
time basis to supervise the production 
of special publications. During his long 
career his most noteworthy publicity 
contribution was the series of books 
annually known as “The January 
Book” each with its arresting title, 
for which he assumed editorial re- 
sponsibility with The Log of the Airship 


Evangel in 1927 until this year’s book 


The Crusade. He was still at work on 
the 1947 book to be called Together 
when a heart attack ended his life. 
Prior to his service with the denomina- 
tion he was city editor of The Evening 
Wisconsin of Milwaukee, Wis., and 


ALMOST 


UNBELIEVABLE 


yet tt actually 


happened 


Here is the amazing true story of 
a man set free from Roman bondage 


The Monk Who Lived Again 


By B. H. PEARSON 


At age 17 Dr. Walter M. Montano 

began the secluded life of a monk 
at the Santo Domingo monastery 
in Peru, South America. How he 
escaped is a gripping story tense 
with interest. His conversion was 
so remarkable, his new faith so 
firm, his ministry so effective that 
he has been called the “St. Paul 
of Latin America.” 
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Fray Luis, the mon- 
astery name of Dr. 
Montano, lives today, 
an example of Christ’s 
to transform 
men’s lives. Get this 
inspiring book at your 
church publishing 


LIGHT and LIFE PRESS 


Winona Lake, Ind. 


later a member of the staff of The Wall 
Street Journal of New York City. He 
was a very popular person at Baptist 
Headquarters. In spite of his advanced 
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years he maintained a youthful outlook 
on life and a deep interest in world af- 
fairs and in the progress of the denomi- 
nation. He is survived by a son and a 
daughter. 


> Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Younc CHuRCHMEN at Lakeside, 


ple) Ohio, September 3-6, included in 


its attendance 52 Baptists. There 
was a total of over 350 present. 
Among this group, the Baptist 
delegates made a very fine showing. 
The discussions were keen and 
lively and a set of findings has been 
presented which shows that there 
was a strong feeling of hope and 
inspiration within the group. Plans 
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SECURITY 


A Special Gift 
Agreement* with 
the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission 
Society gives you 
security plus . . . 


© Checks have been mailed in promptly to each an- 
nuitant in depression and in prosperity for 85 years. That 


is security! 


© There is More! You help win North America for Christ 
when you make a Special Gift Agreement. Your gift 
helps send missionaries while it is assuring you of a 


regular income. 


* The plan by which semi-annual install- 
ments are paid during his lifetime to a 
donor is a “Special Gift Agreement.” 


For further information, write 
G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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are already in the making for a 
conference of young Baptist church- 
men at Green Lake in the summer 
of 1947. Every church in the Con- 
vention ought to have present at 
least one delegate to represent 
them in this conference. 
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The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of telling Bible stories or preaching illus- 


trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
senting Bible truths. You will double your attend- 


ance. Write for free folder telling al] about this new 
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How They Served. 
During the War 


> The Magnolia Tree Is Blooming, 
edited by Ina P. Stearns, is a 36- 
page booklet describing the service 
of missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society during the war years 1937- 
1945. It records briefly their Chris- 
tian ministry from the bombing 
of the Chapei section of Shanghai 
in 1987 to the release of the last 
internee in Shanghai on V-J Day. 
The material was gleaned largely 
from the letters of missionaries, 
letters that arrived at Baptist 
Headquarters during the troublous 
years when the arrival of a letter 


was an event of first magnitude. - 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Breieran Conco—West Africa Mis- 
sion Conference, 533-537. 

Cumva—Riverside Girls Academy, 
Ningpo, 562! 

Evrore—522; Scenes in Germany, 
524-529; Relief Supplies, 559. 

MIscELLANEOUS—Soldiers’ Ceme- 
tery, 556; Sally Peck Guild, Sioux 
Fall, 568; C. W. C., Olathe, Kans., 
570; First graduating class, B.M.T.S., 
552; Last year’s graduating class, 553; 
Brooks House Baby Clinic, 554; 
Church World Service Center, 559. 

PrRsonaLit1es—World Mission Cru- 
sade Leaders, 544-545; Henry Novot- 
ny, 540; Edwin T,. Dahlberg, 547; 
J. M. Dawson, 548; Mrs. J. N. Greene, 
Mrs. Howard S. Palmer, Joanna P. 
Moore, Cladcile Boyd, 555; Helen C. 
Schmitz, 564; Dorothy O. Bucklin, 
564; Mrs. Milo E. Wenger, 564; Paul 
Converse, T. Z. Koo, 567; Rev. C. R. 
McBride, 567. 

Untrep Srates—San Francisco Op- 
era House, 588. 
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A SEMI-ANNUAL FEATURE 


Twice each year—just before Easter and just before 
Christmas—Baptist Leader, the magazine of 
leadership, highlights book reviews. The November 
“Book Review” issue, just off the press, contains 80 
pages of inspiring articles plus discussions of some of 
the newest books on sale. 


REVIEWS AND NEWS 


In November Baptist Leader appear twenty 
authoritative reviews of recent books, thought- 
provoking books of special appeal to Christians. In 
addition, there are many pages of book advertise- 
ments from the country's leading publishers. 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Remember, the regular features of Baptist Leader 
are here, too: the typical (and unusual) church prob- 
lems and their solutions; financial, spiritual, social, 
and educational “case histories”; excellent treat- 
ments of the International Uniform Lessons; religious 
news, etc. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


If you aren't a regular reader of Baptist Leader, 
now’s the time to start. Send 20 cents for the No- 
vember “Book Review” issue. If five or more yearly 
subscriptions are mailed to one address, the cost is 
only 15 cents a copy. Single subscription, $2.00 a 
year. Use the coupon below for convenience in 
ordering. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 

1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Enclosed is........ Sethe Bie ccceves copies of November “Book Review” 
Issue of Baptist Leader. 
Enclosed is $........ (cash) (check) (money order) for........ yearly sub- 


scriptions to Baptist Leader, beginning with the November issue. 
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Polish children learning to write in an impro- 
vised school for Displaced Persons in Germany 


NE OF THE greatest problems facing the world today 
is the resettlement of a million ‘Displaced Persons.” 


Many thousands of these are Christian people. Hundreds 
are Baptists. 


Our World Relief Committee has recently allocated 
$50,000 for work among DP’s to be administered by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the Baptist World 
Alliance, and Church World Service. 


This is the kind of work you aid when you give to the 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 
152 Madison Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 


DP’s 


Beyptists 
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BRINGING EAST AND ‘oil ceniaas AT DENISON 
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DENISON STUDENTS DISCUSSING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL WITH DR. FRANCIS WEI, PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL CHINA COLLEGE . . . ROSCOE STUBER 

OF NEW YORK ... EVA LOU MANLEY OF SOUTH INDIA . . . AND FLORENCE CONRAD OF BURMA + BACKGROUND IS “CORNER OF MEMORY” 
An intelligent appreciation of all other races in the Doane Library is a shrine to international 

and cultures is a socially constructive attitude | good will and co-operation. 

found in Denison students. Sixty-eight Deni- 


son men gave their lives to preserve the rights at DENISON UNIVERSITY 


and privileges of all men. Their Corner of Memory GRANVILLE * OHIO « 





